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INTRODUCTION 

i 

'  •  .  5 

i  The  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 

i 

System  is'  an  integral  part  of  the  Air  Force-  management 
environment*  The  stated  objective  of  the -system  as  published 

i  •  "  i 

in  Air  'Force  Regulation  123-1  is  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 

% 

the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of,  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  the1  major  commanders* 

,  1.  A  capability  tq  maintain  continuing  surveillance 

i 

6ver  the  status  of  readiness  within  the  commands . 

2,  A  measure  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
'  •  ; 

of  management  systems. 

i 

3.  Factual  information' upon  which  to  base  action 

i  i 

i  • 

when  a  management  system  is  not  achieving  maximum  effec- 

.  ■  *  ' 
tiveness  and  economy.'1' 

1 

The  inspection  system  is  a  vital  control  and  informa- 

!  . 

tion  mechanism  .used  in  modern  aerospace  management.  It  is 
purposed  to  provide  factual  evaluations  of  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  not  only  plans  and.  policies,  but  also 

i  . 

of  normal  and  wartime  operations  and  procedures.^  Elements 

i  1 

.  ! 

^-U.S.  Department1  of  the  Air  Force,  Headquarters  U.S. 
Air  Force  Xhe+Inspec_tion_  System .  Air  Force  Regulation  123-1 
•(Washington*  Government  printing  Office,  6  March  1970),  p*  2. 

2 Ibid. 
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of  the  Inspection  system  exist  at  all  levels  of  Air  Force 
management,  from  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  down 
through  the  wing  and  squadron  levels.  “The  inspection  system 
extends  into  every  field  of  Air  Fc rce  af fairs. **3  A  compre¬ 
hensive  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  list  of  specific  areas 
with  which  inspections  are  concerned  includes*^ 

1.  The  adequacy  and  preparedness  of  the  Air  Force 
to  carry  out  its  assigned  role  as  an  agency  of  national 
defense. 

2.  The  state  of  training,  readiness,  combat  capa¬ 
bility,  and  logistical  support?  the  ability  of  units  and 
individuals  to  perform  their  missions  and  functions 
effectively  and  economically. 

3.  Discipline,  morale,  health,  and  welfare  of  units 

*  \  • 

and  individuals. 

4.  Air  Force  programming,  including  the  computation 
»  of  requirements « 

5.  The  management  of  research  and  development  to 
assure  that  the  needs  of  operating  commands  are  fulfilled 
promptly,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

6.  The  effectiveness,  safety,  and  economy  of 
practices  and  procedures,  to  include  identifying  those  that 
merit  recognition  or  consideration  for  application  to  other 
Air  Force  organizations. 


3Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 


7.  The  security  programs  of  the  Air  Force. 

8.  Personnel  administration,  procurement,  pay, 
classification,  and  assignment. 

9.  The  economical  and  effective  use  of  personnel, 
materiel,  installations,  facilities,  and  funds. 

10.  All  aspects  of  procurement  of  materiel  and 
services . 

11.  Compliance  with  laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
review  of  publications. 

12.  The  storage,  issue,  repair,  reclamation,  and 
disposal  of  materiel. 

13.  The  administration  of  appropriated  and  nonappro- 
priated  funds  and  activities  supported  by  these  funds. 

14.  Public  relations. 

15.  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  organizational 
structure.  Except  as  authorized  the  major  command  inspection 
function  is  centralized  at  the  major  command  level.  However, 
"«  •  .  all  functions  and  activities  of  a  wing,  base,  or 
comparable  command  are  subject  to  inspection  by  any  higher 
echelon. 

As  can  be  readily  concluded  from  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  pervasive  scope  of  the  intent  and  operation  of 
the  inspection  system,  many  people  at  all  levels  of  the 
Air  Force  organization  are  concerned  with  and  affected  by 


5 Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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the  system*s  operation  and,  findings.  The  managers  and 
subordinates  at  the  ‘lower  operating  levels,  however,  are  the 
ones  most  often  ana  directly  affected.  These  lower  operating 
agencies  are  the  organizational  elements  whose  performance  is 
most  often  evaluated,  and  it  is  the  managers  of  these 
agencies  who  must  Implement  any  changes  necessitated  by  the 
results  of  inspections. 

The  number  of  manhours  spent  each  year  in  support  of 
the  Air  Force  Inspection  system  is  enormous.  These  manhours 
include  not  only  the  time  spent  by  inspectors  in  their  actual 
on-site  inspecting,  but  also  include  the  time  spent  in 
precoordinating  inspection  team  visits,  in  unit  activities  of 
preparing  for  known  or  suspected  inspection  visits,  in  admin¬ 
istrative  preparation  of  inspection  findings  reports,  and  in 
the  answering  of  and  correction  of  discrepancies  found  and 
reported  during  inspections.  In  some  cases  follow-up 
*  inspections  are  even  required  to  assure  compliance. 

An  effective  and  contributing  control  and  information 
system  must  have  the  understanding  and  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  organization  which  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
This  study  is  an  attempt  to  measure  and  report  the  degree 
to  which  the  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 
System  is  understood  and  supported  by  the  unit  managers  of 
its  operational  organizations.  The  authors  have  assumed 
that  this  understanding  and  support  is  reflected  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  managers  toward  the  present  system. 
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BACKGROUND 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
military  technology  in  the  past  two  decades  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  sophistication  of  the  weapons  systems 
employed  by  military  managers,  the  literature  concerning 
military  management  techniques  has  not  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  the  inspection  and  evaluation  programs  from  a  behavioral 
or  attitudinal  standpoint.  Though  there  have  been  countless 
volumes  written  on  the  subject  of  improved  military  control 
systems  and  integrated  information  systems,  especially  in  the 
area  of. weapon  system  management  concepts i  none  of  these 
works  have  examined  the  human  side  of  the  inspection  and 
evaluation  system.  Of  three  studies  completed  at  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  dealing  directly  with  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  programs  of  operational  commands,  only 
the  one  by  Kelley  even  hinted  at  the  possible  human  ramifica¬ 
tions  connected  with  these  programs. ^  All  three  of  these 
studies  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  ability  of  the 
inspection  and  evaluation  system  to  produce  and  transmit 
control  information  to  higher  echelons.  Each  study  concluded 
the  existence  of  duplications  and  inadequacies  in  the  system. 

fyiajor  Carl  S.  Kelley,  MAn  Analysis  of  Major  Command 
Inspection  and  Evaluation  Systems **  (unpublished  thesis,  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College,  1969),  from  the  Abstract. 


Other  studies  dealing  with  elements  of  control  and  information 
systems,  such  as  budgeting,  financial  management,  cost 
control,  project  and  systems  management  concepts,  information 
processing,  and  data  automation  are  quite  prevalent.  As  will 
be  illustrated,  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Evalu¬ 
ation  Programs  are  an  integral  part  of  both  the  control  and 
Information  systems,  yet  an  attitudinal  approach  which  could 
shed  light  on  some  of  the  problems  has  not  been  attempted. 

Inspection  and.  Evaluation  as  Parts  of 
Control  and_Infprrnat ion  Svs terns 

From  a  functional  standpoint  Koontz  and  O'Donnell 
define  control  as  ".  .  •  the  measurement  and  correction  of 
the  performance  of  subordinates  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
enterprise  objectives  and  the  plans  devised  to  attain  them 
are  accomplished."?  Inspections  and  evaluations  definitely 
are  intended  to  measure  performance.  From  a  systems  point 
of  view,  Johnson,  Hast,  and  Rosensweig  have  defined  control 
as  "•  •  »  that  function  of  the  system  which  provides 
•direction  in  conformance  to  the  plan,  or  in  other  words, 
the  maintenance  of  variations  from  system  objectives  within 
allowable  limits."®  They  have  further  elaborated  on  the 

?Harold  Koontz  and  C.  O'Donnell,  Principles  of 
Management  (4th  ed.?  New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

1968),  p.  639. 

®R.  A.  Johnson,  F.  E.  Kast,  and  J.  E.  Rosensweig, 
Ihe_Theorv  and.  Management  of  Systems  (New  York*  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1963),  p.  58. 
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elements  of  all  control  systems ,  which  paraphrased  and 
explained  aret 

$  1*  A  controlled  characteristic  which  may  be  the 

output  of  the  system. 

2.  A  method  for  measuring  the  characteristic  which 
involves  the  measurement  of  performance. 

3.  A  control  group  which  compares  measured  data 
with  planned  performance  and  directs  a  correcting  mechanism 
in  response  to  need. 

4.  An  activating  group  which  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  a  change  in  the  operating  system. 9 

All  descriptions  of  control  and  control  systems  either  imply 
or  state -the  same  basic  steps ,  sub-processes,  or  sub-systems, 
mainly t 

1.  Establishment  of  organizational  objectives. 

2.  Creation  of  standards  of  performance. 

*  3.  Measurement  of  actual  performance. 

4.  Comparison  of  actual  performance  to  standards. 

5.  Initiation  of  necessary  corrective  action. 

Within  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  National  Defense 

System  the  control  process  operates  via  the  same  steps  listed 
above.  The  highest  level  goals  or  objectives  are  established 
by  duly-elected  leadership  in  light  of  the  socio-economic- 
political  environment  of  the  times.  These  objectives  are 


$Ibid. 
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then  translated  and  assigned  as  "missions"  to  operational 
Air  Force  units.  Air  Force  directives,  regulations,  and 
procedures  establish  the  expected  standards  of  performance. 
Inspections  and  evaluations  measure  performance  and  compare 
it  to  the  standards.  Unit  commanders  and  other  unit  managers 
then  take  the  necessary  actions,  Thus,  inspections  and 
evaluations  are  the  vital  link  in  the  control  system. 

Inspections  and  evaluations  are  also  a  critical  part 
of  the  management  information  systems  closely  connected  with 
the  control  systems.  According  to  Solomon  any  systematic 
process  for  providing  information  is  an  information  system. *0 
He  further  categorizes  the  information  these  systems  are 
required- to  provide  as  "Strategic  Planning  Information" 
pertaining  to  the  setting  of  objectives,  "Management  Control 
Information"  which  integrates  resource  utilization,  and 
"Operational  Information"  which  pertains  to  the  efficiency 
*  and  effectiveness  of  daily  activities.**  Inspections  are 
important  to  information  systems  in  that  they  verify  the 
data  carried  by  the  system  and  validate  the  inputting 
procedures • 

Importance  of  the  Problem  Area 

This  study  has  importance  and  conceivably  wide 
impact  by  virtue  of  the  large  numbers  of  operating  units 

*®Martin  B.  Solomon,  cited  by  Joseph  L.  Massie, 
"Information  Systems  and  Computers,"  Essentials  of  Manage* 
ment  (2nd  ed.j  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey*  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1971),  p.  177. 

**Ibid. ,  p«  178, 
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and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  personnel  affected  yearly  by 
inspections  and  evaluations*  If  the  results  of  the  study 
were  extended  to  all  of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  the 
units  concerned  would  be  well  over  100  and  the  affected 
personnel  would  be  well  over  100,000.  If  the  results  of  the 
study  were  next  logically  extended  to  the  Tactical  and 
Strategic  Air  Commands,  whose  units  must  also  undergo  yearly 
Inspections  and  evaluations,  then  the  units  and  personnel 
affected  become  impressively  larger  and  larger.  Therefore, 
the  sheer  numbers  of  units  and  people  affected  lend 
importance  to  a  study  of  this  nature. 

A  second  area  of  importance  is  the  cost  of  the 
inspections  and  evaluations  themselves.  If  only  the 
elemental  costs  of  salaries,  per  diem,  and  transportation 
are  considered,  inspection  and  evaluation  costs  may  reach 
$50,000  to  $60,000  per  inspection.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  costs  of  live  or  simulated  exercises  required  by 
operational  evaluations.  A  General  Accounting  Office  study 
of  81  Management  Evaluation  Groups  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  disclosed  budgets  totaling  over  $54,000,000  in 
1968.12  jn  times  of  ever-tightening  military  budgets  and 
amidst  cries  for  more  efficient  dollar  usage  by  military 
managers,  any  study  which  may  aid  in  the  generation  of  cost- 
effective  operational  alternatives  is  valuable. 

!2u,S.  Comptroller  General,  Need  for  Better  Coordi¬ 
nation  .Among* _ and.  Guidance  of,  Management  .Evaluation  Groups 
in  the  Department.  .of._Defense  (report  to  the  Congress  of  GAO 
Study,  Report  vli-132900,  January  2,  1970)  p.  10. 
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A  final  important  consideration  is  the  recommendation 
for  Defense  Department  reorganization  under  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  Report.1**  The  recommendations  in  this  context  would 
place  the  Inspection  Services  under  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Evaluation.  The  General  Accounting  Office  study 
cited  earlier  also  recommended  realignment  of  inspection  and 
evaluation  activities,  since  overlapping  and  repetitive 
efforts  tended  .  .to  unnecessarily  disrupt  operations 
and  adversely  affect  morale  in  the  organizations  involved. 

A  study  which  would  survey  the  attitudes  of  the  managers  in 
the  field  who  are  directly  affected  by  inspections  and  use 
the  data  gathered  would  be  helpful  during  this  period  of 
reorganization. 

Cleland  and  King15  list  the  prerequisites  of 
effective  control  systems.  Koontz  and  O'Donnell1*’  also 
confirm  these  same  characteristics  as  requirements  of 
adequate  control.  In  essence,  the  principles  which  these 
writers  imply  are  that  controls  should i 

1.  Be  understood  by  those  who  use  it  and  obtain 
data  from  it. 


15U.S.  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Report,  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  (Washington*  July  1,  1970)  p.  3.  (Mimeographed 
copy) • 

^Comptroller  General  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

l^David  I.  Cleland  and  W.  R.  King,  Systems  Analysis 
and  Project  Management  (New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1968),  pp.  246-247. 

^Koontz  and  O'Donnell,  op«  cit.,  pp.  645-647. 
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2*  Be  relative  to  the  organization^  functions. 

3.  Be  timely  in  measuring  deviations. 

A.  Be  economical!  that  is,  worth  the  expense. 

5.  Be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  a  changing 
environment. 

6.  Indicate  the  nature  of  necessary  corrective 

action. 

7.  Be  objective,  in  that  they  are  definite,  in  a 
clear  and  positive  language, 

8.  Point  up  exceptions  at  the  critical  points. 

An  attitude  survey  of  the  nature  of  this  study  should  give 
a  representative  indication  of  the  attitudes  of  unit 
managers  toward  the  Air  Force  system  of  inspection  and 
evaluation  in  light  of  the  prerequisites  just  listed  above. 
It  should  be  possible  to  detect  either  a  positive  or 
negative  attitude  toward  the  present  system. 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

The  Inspector  General  (IG)  of  the  Air  Force  has 
expressed  a  concern  that  managers  within  the  commands  are 
not  using  the  management  tools  and  data  provided  by  the 
inspection  of  their  own  units  and  the  inspections  of  ether 
units  within  the  same  command. ^  The  IG  has  cautioned 
inspectors  and  inspection  teams  to  place  continued  emphasis 

^"The  Inspector^  Section, "  TIG  Brief. 

June  5,  1970,  p.  A. 
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on  pre-inspection  preparation  in  order  to  provide  better 
inspection  data  and  prevent  unnecessary  duplication.***  The 
problem  is  that  no  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
the  attitudes  of  the  unit  managers  toward  the  conduct  of 
and  the  data  generated  by  these  inspections  and  readiness 
evaluations • 

SCOPE  OF  ANALYSIS 

In  measuring  the  attitudes  of  unit  managers  toward 
the  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System, 
this  study  has  been  limited  to  unit  managers  in  the  Aero¬ 
space  Defense  Command  (ADC)  and  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
(SAC).  Both  of  these  commands  are  headquartered  within  the 
Continental  United  States,  and  are  operational  commands 
actively  engaged  in  flying  and  flying  support. 

The  use  of  the  term  "unit  manager”  as  defined  by 
*  the  authors  also  limits  the  study  to  an  investigation  of 
attitudes  at  or  below  the  division  level.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study  an  ADC  unit  manager  is  defined  as  an  individual 
directly  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  allow  a  Division  Commander  to  conduct  an  air 
battle.  This  will  include  Semi  Automatic  Ground  Environment 
(SAGE)  Direction  Center  Chiefs,  Directors  of  Maintenance, 
Fighter  Squadron  Commanders,  Radar  Site  Commanders,  and 

***”The  Inspector's  Section,”  TIG  Brief. 

February  12,  1971,  p.  2. 
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Fighter  Squadron  Maintenance  Officers.  Analogous  to  the 
definition  used  in  connection  with  ADC  unit  managers,  a  SAC 
"unit  manager"  is  defined  as  an  individual  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  management  of  the  resources  necessary  to  allow 
a  Division  Commander  to  conduct  his  portion  of  the  battle 
plan.  In  this  sense v  SAC  unit  managers  include  Operations 
Chiefs,  Directors  of  Maintenance,  Bomb  Wing  Commanders,  Bomb 
Squadron  Commanders,  Command  and  Control  Center  Chiefs,  and 
Maintenance  Squadron  Officers. 

The  study  was  further  limited  to  these  areas 
directly  related  to  the  operational  aspects  of  the  ADC  and 
SAC  missions.  This  includes  the  areas  of  operations, 
maintenance,  and  supply.  It  was  felt  that  the  inclusion  of 
indirect  support  areas  such  as  civil  engineering,  the 
chaplain,  and  other  base  services  functions  would  bias  the 
sample  due  to  the  differing  frequency  and  nature  of  the 
inspections  to  which  these  activities  are  subject.  The  SAC 
missile  units  were  also  excluded  from  the  study,  since  there 
is  no  equivalent  counterpart  within  the  ADC  organization. 

In  relating  the  findings  of  this  study  to  potential 
problems  in  other  operational  commands  one  additional  factor 
must  be  considered.  The  mission  of  ADC  is  to  provide 
resources  to  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD). 
This  puts  the  ADC  units  under  the  operational  control  of 
NORAD  which  makes  these  units  subject  not  only  to  ADC 
inspections  but  also  to  the  inspections  of  NORAD. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  SUB-OBJECTIVES 


Ofrjgg.Uy.g.3.  ! 

1 

The  overall  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  analyze 
the  attitudes  of  operational  unit  managers!  in  the  Aerospace 

i 

i  ,  i 

Defense  Command  and  Strategic  Air  Command  toward  the  present 

1 

Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System.  > 


Sub-Ob iectives  !  i  ■ 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  overall  objective  the 
following  sub-objectives  are  used*. 

1.  Measure  the  attitudes  of  the  operational  .unit 

i  ! 

managers  toward  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection  and 

j 

Readiness  Evaluation  System.  .  * 

2.  Determine  in  which  areas  there  exists  'a  positive 

•  %  1  •  i 

(receptive)  attitude  toward  the  present  system,  and  in  which 

•  i 

areas  therti  exists  a  negative  (resistant)  attitude.  , 

3.  Determine  if  the  overall  attitude  of  the 

i 

operational  unit  managers  is  positive  or  negative.  •  . 

I  '  ! 


RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  , 

i 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  objective  and  sub- 

l 

objectives  this  study  is  addressed  to  answering  the  1 
following  research  questions.  !  ‘  !  ! 

i  1 

I 

Research.  Question,  Number  One  , 

In  which  areas  of  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection 

and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  are  the  attitudes  of  the 

, 

operational  unit  managers  positive?  .  1 

t  , 

i 


i 


i 


I 
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i 

SgSe.flrgk.Qug8.^1^.Numl^JCiTwg. 

■  :  i 

i  In  which  areas  of  the1  present  Air  Force  Inspection 

and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  are ‘the  attitudes  of  the 
■  • 

operational t unit  managers  negative? 

*  i 

i 

Research  Question  Number  Three 

What  is  the  oVerkll  attitude  of  the  operational 

i  ! 

unit  managers  toward  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection  and 

*  i 

Readiness  Evaluation  System?  .  i 
Research  Question  Number  Four 

I 

1  Is  there  a  ^significant  difference  in. the  attitudes 
of  .operational  unit  managers  in  SAC  as  opposed  to  opera¬ 
tional  unit  'manager?  in  ADC?  , 


i  ' 


i 


i 


i 


Chapter  2 


METHODOLOGY 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  authors  have  defined 
the  problem,  as  they  view  it.  It  is  basically  one  of 
attempting  to  measure  and  report  the  attitudes  of  managers 
at  the  operating  level  toward  a  current  organizational 
policy  and  management  technique.  Having  adequately  defined, 
subdivided,  and  framed  the  problem,  the  steps  toward  a 
research  solution  used  by  the  authors  was  as  follows  t 

1*  Identify  the  population  to  be  surveyed. 

2.  Sample  the  population  via  an  appropriate  survey 
instrument  and  sampling  technique. 

3.  Analyze  the  data  collected  by  use  of  appropriate 
statistical  tests • 

4.  Infer  answers  to  the  research  questions  from  the 
results  of  the  statistical  testing. 

The  approach  to  each  of  these  steps  is  described  in  detail 
in  the  sections  of  this  chapter. 

THE  SAMPLE  SURVEY  TECHNIQUE 

Nature^ard  Sources  of  Data 

The  data  used  in  this  study  relating  to  the 
attitudes  of  unit  managers  in  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(ADC)  and  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  toward  the  Air  Force 
Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  was  collected 
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from  a  sample  of  unit  managers  at  and  below  the  air  division 
level  within  the  two  commands*  For  those  readers  not 
familiar  with  the  Air  Force  organization  structure,  this 
level  could  be  considered  analogous  to  lower-middle  and 
lower  management  levels  in  a  business  organization.  It  is 
the  operating  level.  Attitude  data  was  solicited  by  the  use 
of  a  three  part  questionnaire  mailed  to  selected  unit 
managers.  The  construction  and  intent  of  the  questionnaire 
ia  described  in  detail  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

Once  the  term  "unit  manager **  had  been  defined  and 
the  scope  of  the  study  had  been  appropriately  limited,  the 
total  population  eligible  to  be  sampled  became  all  unit 
managers,  in  ADC  and  SAC  working  in  the  areas  of  operations, 
maintenance ,  and  supply.  In  order  to  answer  Research 
Question  Four,  there  were  considered  to  be  two  populations, 
ADC  unit  managers  and  SAC  unit  managers.  A  list  of  job 
positions  eligible  to  be  surveyed  was  ouilt,  insuring  the 
inclusion  of  jobs  at  the  division,  wing’,  and  squadron  levels. 
The  selection  of  a  specific  division,  wing,  or  squadron 
position  for  participation  in  the  survey  was  completely 
random.  Eligible  organizations  and  job  positions  were 
numbered  in  sequence.  The  organization  and  job  position 
were  then  selected  by  matching  numbers  from  a  computer 
generated  random  number  table.  The  sampling  process  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  multistage  random  sampling. *  This 


iRussel  L.  Ackoff,  The  Design  of  Social  Research 
(Chicago*  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953),  p.  103. 
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* 


form  of  random  sampling  was  selected  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
It  provided  a  geographically  dispersed  sample  not  concen¬ 
trated  in  any  one  numbered  Air  Force  or  Air  Defense  Region. 

It  provided  the  best  method  available  to  obtain  a  varying 
background  of  experience  in  the  managers  surveyed.  Finally, 
this  form  of  sampling  guarded  against  the  sample  being 
biased  by  concentrated  returns  from  organizations  which  had 
just  recently  been  inspected  or  evaluated  and  having  had  a 
particularly  good  or  bad  experience  with  the  inspection 
system.  Table  1  and  Table  2  array  the  job  positions  from 
which  responses  were  solicited  and  returned  at  each  level 
within  the  two  commands  surveyed.  Table  1  contains  ADC 
survey  data.  Tabic  2  contains  the  data  on  the  SAC  surveys 
mailed  and  returned .  • 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1  and  Table  2,  the  samples 
were  weighted  more  heavily  toward  the  wing  and  squadron 
levels.  This  was  done  since  these  levels  receive  the 
heaviest  attention  during  operational  inspections.  Indi¬ 
viduals  were  not  identified  nor  were  specific  organizations, 
only  the  job  positions.  The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
these  positions  on  an  official  basis  through  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics. 


Prior  to  mailing  the  questionnaires  to  .the  selected 
unit  manager  job  positions,  a  pre-te&t  of  the  questionnaire 
was  conducted.  Members  of  the  Graduate  Logistics  Management 
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Table  1 

ADC  Job  Positions  Surveyed 
and  Responses  Returned 


Job  position  title 

Level 

Number 

mailed 

Number 

returned 

Deputy  for  Operations 

Division 

3 

1 

Deputy  for  Materiel 

Division 

3 

3 

Fighter  Wing  Commander 

Wing 

■  3 

3 

Deputy  for  Operations 

Wing 

3 

1 

Deputy  for  Materiel 

Wing 

3 

3 

Chief  of  Operations/ 
Training 

Wing/Divisionb 

3 

1 

Chief  of  Scheduling 

Wing/Division^ 

3 

1 

Chief  of  Standardiza¬ 
tion 

Wing/Divisionb 

3 

1 

Direction  Center  Chief 

Wing/Divisionb 

3 

2 

Fighter  Squadron 
Commander 

Squadron 

3 

2 

,  Radar  Squadron 

Commander 

Squadron 

3 

2 

BUIC  Site  Commander 

Squadron/ 

Groupb 

3 

3 

Field  Maintenance 
Commander 

| 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Organizational  Mainte¬ 
nance  COa 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Avionics  Mainte¬ 
nance  COa 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Total 

45 

32 

acommander. 


# 


bCo-located  positions  in  ADC  organization  structure. 


Table  2 


SAC  Job  Positions  Surveyed 
and  Responses  Returned 


Job  position  title 

Level 

Number 

mailed 

Number 

returned 

Deputy  for  Operations 

Division 

3 

1 

Deputy  for  Materiel 

Division 

3 

J  1 

Bomb  Wing  Commander 

Wing 

3 

3 

Deputy  for  Operations 

Wing 

3 

2 

Deputy  for  Materiel 

Wing 

3 

3 

Chief  of  Operations/ 
Training 

Wing 

3 

2 

Chief  of  Scheduling 

Wing 

3 

3 

Chief  of  Standardiza¬ 
tion 

Wing 

3 

2 

Chief  of  Control 

Divis  ion 

Wing 

3 

0 

Bomb  Squadron 

Commander 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Refueling  Squadron 
Commander 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Munitions  Mainte¬ 
nance  C0a 

Squadron 

3 

2 

Field  Maintenance 
Commander 

Squadron 

1 

3 

2 

Organizational  Mainte¬ 
nance  C0a 

Squadron 

3 

3 

Avionics  Maintenance 

C0a 

Squadron 

3 

2 

Total 

45 

32 

aCommander. 
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Class  of  the  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics  who  had  held 
job  positions  similar  to  those  listed  in  Tables  1  and  2 
were  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire  using  only  the 
information  supplied  in  the  proposed  cover  letter  and 
instructions.  The  purpose  of  the  pre-test  was  to  assure  the 
clarity  of  the  directions!  understandabillty  of  the 
questions f  relevancy  of  the  available  responses!  and  amount 
of  time  required  for  completion.  The  pre-test  indicated  no 
anticipated  problems  with  either  the  survey  directions  or 
the  questions.  The  data  from  the  pre-test  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  finalizing  the  form  of  the 
questionnaire  and  was  not  used  in  the  final  results  of  the 
study.  A  copy  of  the  final  questionnaire  and  cover  letter 
are  included  in  Appendix  A  to  this  thesis. 

Section  I  of  the  questionnaire  provided  biographical 
data  which  allowed  categorization  of  the  respondents  into 
.  the  levels  of  assignment.  The  other  biographical  data 
relating  to  present  grade,  authorized  grade  of  present  UDL 
position,  AFSC,  and  length  of  time  the  individual  had  held 
his  present  or  similar  jobs  was  intended  as  an  aid  in  the 
evaluation  of  results  and  to  assure  that  the  respondent  met 
the  requirements  of  the  terra  "unit  manager,"  as  outlined  in 
the  scope  of  this  study. 

Section  IX  of  the  questionnaire  provided  the  data  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  unit  managers  toward  the  present 
Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  which 
was  needed  to  answer  the  research  questions.  This  section 
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consisted  of  26  positive  stem  statements  concerning  the 
present  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Valuation 
System.  These  statements  were  designed  to  measure  the 
attitudes  of  managers  in  the  areas  of  the  five  prerequisites 
of  adequate  and  effective  control  systems  in  addition  to  the 
overall  attitudes  toward  the  system.  The  five  prerequisite 
elements  selected  by  the  authors  through  a  study  of  the 
literature  werei  relevancy,  criticality,  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  flexibility.  Each  statement  was 
designed  to  apply  to  only  one  of  the  prerequisites  or  to  an 
overall  attitude  area  designated  by  the  authors  as  a  general 
area.  Several  statements  on  the  survey  questionnaire 
applied- to  each  prerequisite  and  several  statements  applied 
to  the  general  attitude  area. 

For  each  statement,  the  respondents  were  given  a 
choice  of  seven  “Likert  type"  responses,  ranging  from 
“strongly  agree  with  the  statement”  to  "strongly  disagree 
with  the  statement.”  The  midpoint  of  the  scale  was 
designated  “neutral”  and  was  assumed  to  be  an  indication  of 
neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  attitude  toward  the 
statement.  Those  responses  falling  above  the  midpoint,  in 
the  “agree”  area,  were  considered  to  be  reflective  of 
positive  attitudes.  Those  responses  falling  below  the 
midpoint,  in  the  “disagree”  area,  were  considered  to  be 
reflective  of  negative  attitudes  toward  the  statement. 

Scale  values  from  one  to  seven  were  assigned  for  scoring 
purposes  such  that  one  corresponded  to  strong  disagreement, 


while  seven  corresponded  to  strong  agreement.  Response 
values  were  summed  over  all  applicable  statements  to  arrive 
at  a  score  for  each  area  of  interest  and  summed  over  all 
statements  to  arrive  at  an  overall  score.  These  scores,  as 
explained  in  the  next  section,  were  then  used  to  statis¬ 
tically  test  for  the  significance  of  the  attitudes  in  order 
to  answer  the  research  questions.  The  ADC  and  SAC  responses 
were  scored  separately.  Results  were  compiled  for  each 
command  separately.  Scale  values  did  not  appear  on  the 
questionnaires  mailed  to  the  unit  managers. 

Section  III  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
provide  each  respondent  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
additional  comments  abou<:  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection 

and  'Readiness  Evaluation  System  which  he  felt  necessary  or 

* 

r 

more  explanatory  of  his  feelings.  The  comments  in  this 

v 

.Section  provided  insights  needed  for  the  qualitative  eval- 

f 

uation  of  the  data  gathered  in  Section  II. 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUE 

Assumption  of  Ordinal  Scale  of  Measurement 

There  exists  some  degree  of  disagreement  among 
established  researchers  as  to  the  measurement  scale  which 
may  be  applied  to  "Likert  type"  attitude  scale  data.  In 
his  correlation  study  of  managerial  attitudes  versus 
managerial  performance,  Lyman  Porter  assumed  interval 


scaling  for  his  Likert  scale  and  calculated  mean  scores. ^ 
However,  Selltiz  has  stated  that  a  disadvantage  of  “Likert 
type"  scales  is  that  only  ordinal  scaling  at  best  can  be 
claimed Most  researchers  do  tgree  that  in  order  to 
assume  better  than  ordinal  scaling  for  “Likert  type" 
attitude  scales,  that  the  distances  between  possible 
responses  must  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  respondents.^ 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  study 
(attitudes  toward  current  policies  and  procedures),  the 
authors  did  not  wish  to  assume  more  than  ordinal  scaling. 

In  other  words,  to  some  respondents  the  distance  from  a 
"neutral"  response  to  a  “tend  to  agree"  response  may  be 
somewhat  different  than  that  distance  from  a  “tend  to  agree" 
response  to  an  “agree"  response.  This  difference  in  scale 
value  interpretation  may  be  due  to  differences  in  background 
experience,  present  duty  position,  or  for  any  number  of 
reasons!  but,  as  long  as  the  difference  does  exist,  ordinal 
scaling  is  the  most  appropriate  assumption.  Therefore,  the 
attitude  scores  available  from  the  questionnaire  will  be 

Lyman  W.  Porter  and  E.  E.  Lawler,  Managerial  Atti¬ 
tudes  -and,  JPerf ormnnce  (Homewood,  Illinois*  Richard  D.  Irwin 
Inc., 1968),  p.  198, 

3Claire  Selltiz  and  others,  Research  Methods  in 
Social-Relations  (New  York*  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston, 
1966), p.  369. 

^Sidney  Siegel,  Nonoarametrio  Statistics  for  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  (New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1956), 
p.  ?6. 
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evaluated  and  analyzed  using  the  "median"  as  the  measure  of 
central  tendency 

A  seven-point  Libert  scale  was  used  in  this  study  as 
opposed  to  the  more  commonly  used  five-point  scale.  This 
technique  was  used  in  order  to  provide  the  respondents  with 
a  wider  range  of  responses  and  reduce  the  tendency  toward  an 
overuse  of  the  "neutral"  response.  This  procedure  was  also 
used  to  reinforce  the  assumption  that  the  "neutral"  response 
was  truly  reflective  of  a  "neutral"  attitude. 

The  One-Sample  Sign  Test  was  used  to  test  hypotheses 
relating  to  Research  Questions  One,  Two,  and  Three.  This 
test  was  chosen  by  the  authors  since  it  is  one  of  the  few 
tests  which  can  be  used  to  test  hypotheses  about  the  median 
of  ordinally  scaled  data.  The  Sign  Test  forces  a  dichotomy 
of  outcomes  about  the  "hypothesized  median,"  allowing  the 
use  of  a  binomial  statistic. 

Since  the  authors  did  not  wish  to  assume  that  the 
scores  would  indicate  a  "positive"  or  "negative"  attitude, 
the  null  hypothesis  was  that  the  attitudes  of  the  unit 
managers  in  ADC  and  SAC  were  "neutral."  However,  the  higher 
scores  would  tend  to  indicate  more  "positive"  attitudes, 
while  the  lower  scores  would  tend  to  indicate  more  "negative" 
attitudes.  Using  the  seven-point  "Likert  type"  scale  with 
26  statements,  the  total  scores  on  a  questionnaire  could 


5lbid«,  p.  25* 
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range  from  a  minimum  of  26  to  a  maximum  of  182,  with  the 
median  score  being  104. 


Obtaining.  Critical  AceaJLcores 

In  order  to  answer  Research  Questions  One  and  Two, 
the  categories  or  areas  prerequisite  to  efficient  and 
effective  control  systems  cited  earlier  were  used  by  the 
authors  to  obtain  a  score  for  each  critical  area  which  the 


authors  wished  to  examine.  These  areas  and  associated 


definitions  were  developed  by  the  authors  from  the  back¬ 
ground  material  on  "control  and  information  systems" 
discussed  in  Chapter  1.  The  critical  prerequisite  elements 
of  adequate  and  effective  control  systems  which  were  applied 


to  the  survey  of  attitudes  of  unit  managers  toward  the 


Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  were* 


RELEVANCY  -  The  items  or  areas  evaluated  and/or 

inspected  are  relative  to  the 
assigned  mission  of  the  organization 
being  inspected. 

CRITICALITY  -  The  inspection  and  evaluation 

system  is  operated  so  as  to  measure 
and  point  out  exceptions  in  those 
activities  most  critical  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  assigned 
mission. 


*  EFFICIENCY  -  The  inspection  and  evaluation 

system  is  operated  in  consideration 
of  economical  use  of  time,  money, 
and  manpower. 

EFFECTIVENESS  -  The  inspection  and  evaluation  system 

clearly  and  consistently  identifies 
areas  of  deviation  and  indicates  the 
nature  of  necessary  corrective 
actions . 
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-  The  inspection  and  evaluation 
system  is  adaptive  to  the  changing 
operational  environment  and  to  the 
differences  in  the  nature  of 
assigned  missions  among  various 
organizations. 


Table  3  lists  the  areas ,  applicable  question  number? 


from  the  questionnaire,  and  total  number  of  applicable 


statements  for  each  area. 


Table  3 

Attitude  Areas  and  Questionnaire 
Reference  List 


Area  of  interest 

Applicable  statement 
numbers 

Total  number  of 
statements 

Relevancy 

1,  7,  18,  23 

4 

Criticality 

14,  22,  25 

3 

Efficiency 

9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  19 

6 

Effectiveness 

3,  4,  5,  8,  12,  17 

6 

Flexibility 

6,  26 

2 

General 

2,  16,  20,  21,  24 

5 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  each  area  was 
established  by  multiplying  the  number  of  applicable  state¬ 
ments  in  that  area  times  the  median  scale  score  of  4.  For 
example,  the  hypothesized  median  score  for  the  '’relevancy” 
area  would  be  4  X  4,  or  16.  To  facilitate  the  statistical 
calculations  using  the  Sign  Test,  the  results  of  the  scored 
questionnaires  from  ADC  were  arrayed  in  Table  4,  and  the 
scored  responses  from  questionnaires  returned  from  SAC  were 
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,  ! 

I 

arrayed  in  Table  5.  The  statistical  calculations  mu^t  be 
performed  in  order  to  show  if  the  number  of  "positive"  or1 
"negative"  scores  are  statistically  significant.  A  five 
percent  Significance  Level  was  used,  which  placed  2,5  > 

,  i  , 

percent  of  the  significance  in  each  tail  of  the  score  distri- 

*  '  I 

•  y 

button  for  a  two-tailed  test. 

•  1  ; 

l 

Table  4  -‘  ! 


Array  of  Area  and  Total  Scores  'from  Research 
Questionnaires  Returned  by  ADC  Unit  Managers 


Area 

of 

interest 

Hypothesized 

median 

score 

Number  : 

above 

median 

Number 
equal 
median  , 

Number 
bellow  ’ 
median 

Relevancy ■ 

16 

2 ? 

.  7  , 

i 

•  2 

Critical ity 

12 

12 

0 

;  l 

20  ' 

Efficiency 

24 

19 

i 

3 

10 

Effectiveness 

24 

!  20 

:  1 

i  u 

Flexibility 

8 

13 

.  5 

14 

General 

20 

20 

! 

4  ’ 

1  8 

Total 

104 

21 

I 

i 

1  . 

i 

,10 

;  i 

Research  Questions  One  and  Two  were  tested  with  i 


hypotheses  using  the  values  corresponding  to  areas  of 
"Relevancy"  through  "General"  from  Tables  4  and  5.  Research, 

I  '  * 

Question  Three  was  tested  using  the  "Total"  spore  values 

‘  I 

from  Tables  4  and  5.  This  method  weighted  the  areas'  of 
"Efficiency"  and  "Effectiveness"  most  heavily  in  answering  • 

.  *  I 


I 


I 
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•  i  i  ,  , 

Research  Question  Three  by  virtue  of  these  areas  having  the 

■  i 

i 

highest  number  of  applicable  statements. 

'  i 


:  *  ’  Table  5 

Array  of * Area  and  Total  Scores  from  Research 
1  Questionnaires  Returned5  by =SAC  Unit  Managers 


f 


Area 

i  of 

interest 

* 

Hypothesized 
median 
scores  . 

Number 
*  above 
median 

Number 
equal 
.  median 

Number 

below 

median 

Relevancy 

' '  16  .  ' 

,  25, 

t 

1 

6 

Critical'ity  ' 

12 

13 

7 

12 

Efficiency 

•  241 

11 

4 

17 

Effectiveness 1  . 

24 

21 

1 

10 

Flexibility 

!  8 

i 

14 

8 

10 

General 

.  *  70 

! 

;  17 

4 

11 

Tot'al  ■ 

,  104  1 

21 

1 

10 

Statements  in 'the  "General"  category  were  statements 
on  the  questionnaire, which  the* authors  felt  did  not  fall 

i  ’  i 

clearly  into  only  one  of  the  other  areas.  They  were 

i  . 

included  since  they  covered  aspects  very  important  to  the 
conduct  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 


Calculation  of1  a  ."Relevancy"  Score 
and  Use  ot  Sian  Test  of  Hypothesis 

i 

Suppose  that  odt  of  a  sample  of  55  questionnaires 
returned,  the  scores  calculated  for  the  "Relevancy"  area 
yielded  34*  scores  below  the  hypothesized  median  of  16 


i 


i 


i 


i 
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(or  B  **34),  16  scores  ^bove  the  median  (or  A  *  16),  .and  5 
scores  equal  to  the  raedJan.  These  results  would  tend  to 
indicate  a  negative  atti  tude  toward  the  "relevancy"  of 
inspections  and  evaluat  ons.  Hoviver,  before  any  assumptions 
can-  be  made,  this  distr  bution  ol  scores  must  be  proven  to 
be  statistically  signi.i  cant.  The  procedure  to  be  used  is 
as  follows i 

HQ»  Median  = 

i  Median  t  V.>  (this  infers  that  median  is  above 
or  below  !■>) 

Significance  Level  *  5%  v  2  **  2.5%  «  .025 

A  ®  random  variable,  #  of  scores  above  median,*  A  = 

1,2, ...50 

B  **  random  variable,  #  of  scores  below  median;  B  = 

1,2,.. .50 

(scores  exactly  equal  to  median  are  dropped 
from  sample) 

A  and  B  follow  binomial  distribution.  Each  has  a 

theoretical  pre  .-ability  of  occurrence  of  one-half 
(0.5). 

Required  Probability!  P(B  **  34  H0)  «  P(A  =  16  H0) 

This  is  the  probability  of  having  obtained  34  or 
more  "negative"  scores  out  of  50,  and  is  equal 
to  the  probability  of  having  obtained  16  or 
fewer  "positive"  scores  out  of  50. 

Prom  a  Cumulative  Binomial  Statistical  Tabled 
P(A  =  16  ll 0)  =  .0077. 

Conclusion! 

.0077  is  less  than  significance  level  of  .025 
therefore,  reject  H0,  accept  Hi« 

This  same  procedure  was  followed  for  the  scores  in 
each  area  listed  in  Table  4  for  ADC  and  Table  5  for  SAC, 


fylhao,  Lincoln  L.,  Statistics!  Methods  and  Analysis 
(New  York!  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,,  1969),  p.  484. 
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including  the  total  score.  Had  the.  probability  of  random 
occurrence  been  calculated  to  be  greater  than  the  level  of 
significance,  the  null  hypothesis  (H0)  could  not  have  been 
rejected,  and  no  conclusion  as  to  attitude  could  be  drawn. 

Though  tables  are  available  for  sample  sizes  of  50 
or  less  for  the  Binomial  Distribution,  and  the  Normal 
Distribution  can  be  used  as  an  approximation  for  samples 
larger  than  50 j  the  authors  calculated  the  probability  for 
each  test  using  a  GE  615  computer.  A  copy  of  the  computer 
routine  is  provided  in  Appendix  D  to  the  thesis.  This 
method  greatly  facilitated  the  processing  of  data  and 
provided  improved  accuracy. 

The.  Median  Test 

Research  Question  Four  calls  for  a  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  results  of  the  ADC  attitude  survey  and  the 
SAC  attitude  survey.  Specifically,  this  research  question 
asks  if  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  unit  managers  in  the  two  commands  toward  the  Air  Force 
Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System.  The  authors 
elected  to  use  the  median  test  in  testing  hypotheses  relating 
to  Research  Question  Four. 

Siegel ^  points  out  that  the  median  test  may  be  used 
to  determine  whether  it  is  likely  that  two  independent 
samples  have  been  drawn  from  populations  with  the  same 


? Ibid. ,  p.  111. 
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median,  or  more  generally,  whether  two  independent  groups 
differ  in  their  central  tendencies.  '.Che  two  samples  need 
not  be  of  the  same  size,  .and  the  test  may  be  used  whenever 
at  least  ordinally  scaled  data  has  been  obtained.^  The  null 
hypothesis  is  that  the  medians  of  the  two  populations  from 
which  the  samples  have  been  drawn  are  equal?  the  alternative 
•being  that  the  two  medians  are  either  different  (for  two- 
tailed  tests)  or  that  one  is  higher  than  the  other  (for  the 
one-tailed  tests). 

The  test  procedure,  as  used  in  this  study,  is  quite 
straightforward.  The  ADC  and  SAC  survey  scores  are  combined 
and  the  combined  median  determined.  The  ADC  and  SAC  scores 
are  then  dichotomized  at  the  combined  median  (so  many  fall 
above,  so  many  below),  and  cast  into  a  2  X  2  contingency 
table  like  Table  6. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  the  test  is  that  if  the 
*  two  samples  have  been  drawn  from  populations  with  equal 
medians,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  about  half  of  each 
ftr.oup,s  scores  would  fall  above  the  combined  median  and 
about  half  below.  The  probability  of  a  given  distribution 
of  scores  occurring,  that  is,  of  obtaining  a  set  of  numbers 
A,  B,  C,  D  as  in  Table  6,  or  a  set  even  more  extremely 
distributed,  can  be  calculated  statistically. 


Slbid. 
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Table  6 

Example  of  a  Contingency  Table 
for  Two -..•ample  Median  Test 


ADC 

•  SAC 

Total 

Number  of  scores  above 
combined  median 

A 

B 

A  +  B 

Number  of  scores  below 
combined  median 

0 

t 

D 

1 

C  +  D 

Total 

A  +  C 

B  +  D 

N  *=  n^  +  n2 

If  the  combined  sample  size,  n^  +  n£,  is  sufficiently 
large,  then  scores  falling  exactly  on  the  combined  median 
may  be  dropped.9  If  n^  *  vq  is  still  between  20  and  40, 
and  no  expected  cell  size  is  less  than  5,  then  a  Chi  Square 
statistic  (^2)  ts  used  in  conjunction  with  a  table  of  Chi 
Square  probabilities  to  determine  the  probability  associated 
with  the  sample.  The  for./ula^®  used  is* 

?  „  N(  AD  -  3C  -  N/2)2 
*X  "  (a  +  B)\C  +  D)(A  C)(B  +  D) 

The  probability  associated  with  the  calculated  value  of  -^2 
with  1  degree  of  freedom  can  then  be  obtained  from  a  Chi 
Square  table.  If  this  probability  is  less  than  the  "signif¬ 
icance  level"  established,  then  the  null  hypothesis  may  be 
rejected  and  the  two  samples  assumed  to  have  different 

9Ibid.,  p.  112. 
lOlbid.,  p,  109. 


medians.  If  the  probability  is  greater  than  the  "signif¬ 
icance  level,"  then  the  null  hypothesis  of  equal  medians 
may  not  be  rejected. 

Research  Question  Four  was  tested  by  the  above 
procedure  using  the  scores  of  each  area  of  concern  (Rele¬ 
vancy,  Criticality,  Efficiency,  Effectiveness,  Flexibility, 
General)  and  using  the  overall  scores.  The  results  of  the 
methodology  and  statistical  testing  which  have  been 
explained  in  this  chapter  are  presented  in  the  following 
chapter.  All  statistical  calculations  appear  in  Appendix  C 
to  this  thesis. 


Chapter  3 


RESULTS 

TO 


OF  ANALYSES  AND  ANSWERS 
RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


The  methodolor  ■  and  statistical  analyses  discussed 
in  Chapter  2  were  used  Tor  appropriate  tests  of  hypotheses 
leading  to  statistical  support  for  the  answers  to  the 
research  questions  por.d  in  Chapter  1.  Each  critical  area 
score  and  an  overall  a- -ore  were  tested  for  both  the  SAC  and 
ADC  samples  separately  using  the  sign  test.  The  general 
results  of  these  14  statistical  tests  are  displayed  in 
Table  7  and  Table  8.  Table  7  contains  the  results  for  the 
ADC  sample  and  Table  8  gives  the  results  for  the  SAC  sample. 
These  results  were  use-1  as  statistical  support  for  answering 
Research  Questions  1,  and  3.  The  samples  were  then 
combined  and  the  median  test  used  for  comparative  analyses 
between  the  SAC  and  ALC  samples.  Again,  hypotheses  were 
used  to  test  each  of  the  area  attitude  scores  and  to  test 
the  overall  attitude  scores.  The  calculations  for  all  tests 
appear  in  Appendix  C.  The  raw  scores  for  both  samples  may 
also  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  Frequencies  of  responses  to  each 
survey  statement,  arranged  by  area,  are  in  Appendix  B. 


£®fr°duced  from 
_oet>  available  eo 


RESULTS  OF  ADC  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 


copy. 


The  results  of  the  statistical  tests  of  response 

score  distributions  for  each  attitude  area  and  for  the 
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overall  attitudes  of  ADC  unit  managers  are  contained  In  this 
section. 

Bslgyansy  s<?pr,es„ 

Die  hypothesised  median  score  for  this  area  was  16. 
Of  32  ADC  managers  responding.  23  had  cumulative  scores 
above  16,-  seven  had  cumulative  scores  below  16,  and  two 
respondents  had  scores  equal  to  16.  This  indicated  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  "relevancy”  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
the  authors  concluded  at  the  .05  significance  level  that  the 
attitudes  of  ADC  unit  managers  were  positive  toward  the 
"relevancy"  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 


Table  7 

Results  of  Sign  Tests  for  ADC  Sample 


Area 

of 

interest 

Number 

positive 

scores 

Number 

negative 

scores 

Proba¬ 

bility 

Indicated 

attitude 

Pos 

.\eut 

is  eg 

Relevancy 

23 

7  l 

.0026 

X 

Criticality 

12 

20 

.1077 

X 

Efficiency 

19 

10 

.0680 

X 

Effectiveness 

20 

11 

.0748 

X 

Flexibility 

13 

14 

.4999 

X 

General 

20 

8 

.0178 

X 

Overall 

1  21 

10 

.0354 

X 

Criticality  Scores 


The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  12. 
Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  12  had  cumulative  scores 
above  12,  20  had  cumulative  scores  below  12.  This  indicated 
a  negative  attitude  toward  the  ”cri ticality”  of  inspections 
and  evaluations.  Using  the  sign  tost  to  test  this  hypoth¬ 
esis,  the  authors  could  not  conclude  at  the  .05  significance 
level  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  unit  managers  were,  in  fact, 
negative  toward  the  '’criticality”  of  inspections  and  eval¬ 
uations.  However,  the  attitudes  could  be  concluded  as 
negative  at  a  .11  significance  level. 

gf£.LQ.igncy.,.§gQ,res. 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  24. 
Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  19  had  cumulative  scores 
above  24,  10  had  cumulative  scores  below  24,  and  three 
respondents  had  scores  equal  to  24.  This  indicated  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  "efficiency”  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
the  authors  could  not  conclude  at  the  .05  significance 
level  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  unit  managers  were,  in  fact, 
positive  toward  the  "efficiency”  of  inspections  and  eval¬ 
uations.  However,  the  attitudes  could  be  concluded  as 
positive  at  a  .07  significance  level. 

Effectiveness  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  24. 
Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  20  had  scores  above  24,  11 
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had  scores  below  24,  and  one  respondent  had  a  score  equal 
to  24 •  This  indicated  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
"effectiveness”  of  inspections  and  evaluations.  Using  the 
sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis,  the  authors  could  not 
conc'J  ide  at  the  .05  significance  level  that  the  attitudes 
of  AM  unit  managers  were,  in  fact,  positive  toward  the 
"effectiveness”  of  inspections  and  evaluations.  However, 
the  attitudes  could  be  concluded  as  positive  at  a  .08 
significance  level. 

ELgytoiUty,  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was 
eight.  Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  13  had  scores  above 
eight,  14  had  scores  below  eight,  and  five  respondents  had 
scores  equal  to  eight.  This  tended  to  indicate  a  neutral 
attitude  toward  the  "flexibility ”  of  inspections  and  eval¬ 
uations.  Since  the  hypothesis  of  a  "neutral"  attitude  was 
the  null  hypothesis  for  the  sign  test,  this  attitude  could 
never  be  statistically  concluded.  The  null  hypothesis  may 
only  be  statistically  rejected.  In  this  case,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  given  distribution  of  neutral  area  scores  was 
•4999,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  "neutral”  attitude  could  not 
be  rejected. 

General  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  these  five  state¬ 
ments  was  20.  Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  20  had  scores 
above  20,  eight  had  scores  below  20,  and  four  respondents 
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had  scores  equal  to  20.  This  indicated  a  positive  attitude 
toward  these  general  characteristics  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
the  authors  concluded  at  the  .05  significance  level  that  the 
attitudes  of  ADC  unit  managers  were  positive  toward  these 
general  characteristics  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 

Overall  (Total)  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  for  the  total  survey  score 
was  104.  Of  32  ADC  managers  responding,  21  had  scores  above 
104,  10  had  scores  below  104,  and  one  had  a  score  equal  to 
104.  This  tended  to  indicate  an  overall  positive  attitude 
toward  inspections  and  evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to 
test  this  hypothesis,  the  authors  concluded  at  the  .05 
significance  level  that  the  overall  attitude  of  ADC  unit 
managers  toward  inspections  and  evaluations  was  positive. 

RESULTS  OF  SAC  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 

The  results  of  the  statistical  tests  of  response 
score  distributions  for  the  overall  attitudes  of  SAC  unit 
managers  are  contained  in  this  section. 


Table  8 

•"esults  of  Sign  Test  for  SAC  Sample 
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Area  < 

of 

interest 

f 

;  Number 
positive  | 
esponses  ' 

|  Number 
!  negative 
|  responses 

Proba¬ 

bility 

Indicated 

attitude 

Pos 

Neg 

J 

Relevancy 

•  j 

|  I 

I  25 

! 

i 

6 

.0004 

a 

B 

Criticality 

1  13 

12 

.4999 

bb 

Efficiency 

11 

17 

.1725 

X 

.Effectiveness 

21 

10 

.0354 

X 

Flexibility 

14 

10 

.2706 

X 

General 

17 

!  ii 

.1725 

X 

Total 

21 

10 

! 

.0354 

X 

Relevancy  Scores, 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  16. 
Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  25  had  cumulative  scores 
above  16,  six  had  cumulative  scores  below  16,  and  one. 
respondent  had  a  score  equal  to  16.  This  indicated  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  "relevancy”  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
the  authors  concluded  at  the  .05  significance  level  that  the 
attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  was  positive  toward  the 
"relevancy”  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 

Critical itv  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  12. 
Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  13  had  cumulative  scores 
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above  12,  12  had  cumulative  sco- es  below  12,  and  seven 
respondents  had  a  score  equal  t:>  12.  This  indicated  a 
neutral  attitude  toward  the  "cr; ticality”  of  inspections 
and  evaluations.  In  using  the  ign  test  to  test  the 
hypothesis  of  indicated  positive  or  negative  attitudes  the 
null  hypothesis  employed  was  tint  the  attitudes  were  neutral. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
in  this  case.  However,  this  doos  not  statistically  indicate 
that  the  attitude  of  SAC  managers  was  neutral. 


The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  24. 
Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  11  had  cumulative  scores 
above  24,  17  had  cumulative  scores  below  24,  and  four 
respondents  had  a  score  equal  to  24.  This  indicated  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  "c.  '.'ficiency"  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
the  authors  could  not  conclude  at  the  .05  significance  level 
that  the  attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  was  negative  toward 
the  "efficiency"  of  inspections  and  evaluations .  However, 
if  the  significance  level  was  raised  to  .18  one  could  be  82 
percent  sure  that  the  attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  toward 
the  "efficiency"  of  inspections  and  evaluations  was  negative. 


Effectiveness  Scores 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  24. 
Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  21  had  cumulative  scores 
above  24 ,  10  had  cumulative  scores  below  2k  ,  and  one 
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respondent:  had  a  sc  re  equal  to  24.  This  indicated  a 

'  ‘  i 

posit!  e  attitude  .-ward  the  "effectiveness"  of  inspections 

>  i 

and  ev.  luations.  ing  the  sign  test  to  test  this  hypoth- 

t  . 

'  *  j  , 

esis,  the  authors  i  ncluded  at  the  .05  significance  l!evel  i 
that  V  e  attitude  c.  SAC  unit  managers  was;  positive  toward 
the  "c  fectiveness  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 

ELexih  11 tv  Scores  1  ‘  :  ;  '  : 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was 

■  !  !  ! 

eight.-  Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  14  had  cumulative 
s cores  above  eight,  10  had  cumulative  scores  below  eight, 
and  eight  respondc-  ;:s  had  a  score  equal  to  eight.  This 
indica1  od  a  positiv..  attitude  toward  the  "flexibility"  of. 
inspections  and  evaluations.  Using  the  sigp  test  to  test 

I  i 

this  hypothesis,  ti  .  authors  could  not  conclude  at' the  » 05 
significance  level  .hat  the  attitude  of  SAlc  unit' managers 

i  i 

was  positive  toward  the  "flexibility"  of  inspections  and  . 
evalun;.  ions.  _ _  1  1 
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General  Scores  i  1 

.  '■ 

The  hypothesized  median  score  for  this  area  was  20. 

Of  32  SAC  managers  responding,  17  had  cumulative  scores' 

above  20,  11  had  cu:  ulative  scores -below  20,  and  four1 

respondents  had  a  score  equal  to  20.  .This  indicated  a  , 

positive  attitude  t.  ward  the  "general"  aspects  of  inspections 

and  evaluations  •  Ui  ing  the  sign  test  to  test  this1  hypoth- 

.  1 

esis,  the  authors  cr.ild  not  conclude  at  the  .05  significance' 

'  :  '  i 

level  that  the  attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  was  positive 


I 


>  .  A3 

» 

*  i  !  i 

;oward  the  “general"  aspects  of  inspections  and  evaluatin'  j.. 

1  ,  ‘  1 

•owever,"  if  the  significance  level  was  raised  to  .18  one 

i  !  : 

j 

*  ould  be  82  percent. sure  that  ithe  attitude  of  SAC  unit 

i 

!  managers  toward1  the  "gene;  ul"  aspects  of  inspections  and 

1  i  ,  ‘  " 

i 

evaluations  was  positive. 

■ 

S  1  ; 

verall  Scones  , 

The  hypothesized  '"•edian  score  for  the  combination  of 

;  i  , 

all  areas  \vnp  104.  Of  32  S^C  managers  responding,  21  had 
<  uraulative  scores  above  If 4,  10  had  cumulative  scores  belo.r 

I 

:'  04,'  and  one  respondent  h.-d1  a  score  caual  to  104.  This 

.  ’  j  !  - 

indicated  a  positive  "overall"  attitude  toward  Inspections 

,  *  ’  »  !  ' 

.-••nd  evaluations.  Using  the  sign  test  co  test  this  hypoth¬ 
esis,  -the  authors  concluded*  at  the  .0:3  significance  level 

i  I  !  ’ 

■•hat  the  "overall". attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  was 
:  ositive  toward  inspections  and  evaluations. 

j  i 

ll  !  ■ 

4  RESULTS  OF  ADC  Ad;)  SAC  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 

-  ’  '  , 

,  Thi's  analysis,  in  support  of  Research  Question  Four, 

•  v?as  conducted i to  tqst  fob  a;  significant  difference,  if  any, 

j 

between  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC  managers 
toward  the,Ai^  Force’ Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 
System.  Statistical  tests  were  made  using  the  combined 

I 

rittitude  scores  for  each  area  of  interest  and  for  the  overall 

i  i 

scores. 


i 


i 
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A  one-tailed  median  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  were  the  same  toward  the  "relevancy"  of  inspections 
and  ^valuations.  This  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected  at 
the  rlO  significance  level.  Thus,  it  could  not  be  concluded 
that  the  attitudes  of  managers  in  the  two  commands  differed. 
In  ijet,  the  attitude  scores  of  the  two  commands  were  so 
clo&v;  in  distribution  pattern  chat  this  hypothesis  could  not 
have  been  rejected  even  at  a  .80  level  of  significance. 
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A  one-tailed  median  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  were  the  same  toward  the  "criticality"  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  and  evaluations.  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  the 
.10  r. ignif icance  level.  The  authors  concluded  that  the 
attitudes  of  SAC  managers  were  more  positive  than  the 
attitudes  of  ADC  managers  toward  the  "criticality"  of  inspec¬ 
tions  and  evaluations. 


Efficiency  Scores 

A  one-tailed  median  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  were  the  same  toward  the  "efficiency"  of  inspections 
and  evaluations.  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  the  .10 
significance  level.  The  authors  concluded  that  the  attitudes 
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of  ADC  managers  were  more  positive  than  the  attitudes  of 
SdC  managers  toward  the  "efficiency"  of  inspections  and 
evaluations  * 

Effectivenes  -■..Sg.Qsgg. 

A  on j -tailed  m-.dian  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  wer-  the  same  toward  the  "effectiveness"  of  inspec¬ 
tions  and  evaluations.  This  hypothesis  could  not  be 
rejected  at  the  .10  significance  level.  Thus,  it  could  not 
be  concluded  that  the  attitudes  of  managers  in  the  two 
commands  differed.  In  fact,  the  attitude  scores  of  the  two 
commands  were  so  close  in  distribution  pattern  that  this 
hypothesis  could  not  h:v  e  been  rejected  even  at  a  .80  level 
of  significance  with  this  sample  size. 

Flexibility  Spores 

A  one-tailed  median  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  were  the  same  toward  the  "flexibility"  of  inspec¬ 
tions  and  evaluations.  This  hypothesis  could  not  be 
rejected  at  the  .10  significance  level.  Thus,  it  could  not 
be  concluded  that  the  attitudes  of  managers  in  the  two 
commands  differed.  In  fact,  the  attitude  scores  of  the  two 
commands  were  so  nearly  equal  that  this  hypothesis  could  not 
have  been  rejected  even  at  a  .50  level  of  significance  with 
this  sample  size. 
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A  one-tailed  median  test  v/as  used  to  test  the  :ull 
hypothesis  that  the  attitudes  of  \DC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  were  the  saw.e  toward  sc  o  "general*  character' sties 
of  inspections  and  evaluations*  This  hypothesis  could  not 
be  rejected  at  a  .10  significant  level.  Thus,  it  cou'<d  not 
be  concluded  that,  the  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  and  SAC 
managers  differed  toward  these  "general"  characteristics  of 
inspections  and  evaluations.  In  fact,  the  scores  of  tits 
managers  from  the  two  commands  wt  *e  so  close  in  this  a-ea, 
that  the  hypothesis  could  not  have  been  rejected  even  air.  a 
.40  level  of  significance  with  this  sample  size. 


Overall.  (Total).  Scored 
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A  one-tailed  rsadian  test  was  used  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  o/erall  attitudes  of  ADC  managers  ;/  id 
SAC  managers  were  the  same  toward  the  Air  Force  Inspection 
and  Readiness  Evaluation  System.  This  hypothesis  could  not 
be  rejected  at  a -.10  significance  level.  Thus,  it  could 
not  be  concluded  that  the  overall  attitudes  of  ADC  managers 
and  SAC  managers  differed.  In  fact,  the  distribution  of 
attitude  scores  from  the  two  commands  were  so  similar  that 
this  hypothesis  could  not  have  been  rejected  even  at  a  .50 
level  of  significance  with  this  sample  size. 


ANSWERS  TO  RESEAR'.  K  QUESTIONS 


The  answers  to  the  four  research  questions  presented 
in  this  section  were  developed  fn.m  the  quantitative  analysis 


i-f  the  scored  sample  surveys.  The  answers  are  supported  by 
?  he  results  of  the  statistical  tests  of  appropriate  hypoth¬ 
eses  presented  in  the  previous  sections.  A  more  qualitative 
•discussion  of  results,  conclusions,  and  implications  is 
; 'resented  in  the  next  chapter.  The  research  answers 
presented  at  this  point  are  only  those  which  could  be 
statistically  supported. 
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r. esearch  Question  Number  One 

In  which  areas  of  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection 
<  ad  Readiness  Evaluation  System  are  the  attitudes  of  opera- 
"1  i.onal  unit  managers  positive? 

The  ADC  unit  managers  who  were  surveyed  showed 
significantly  positive  attitudes  toward  the  present 
i'l r  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  in  the 
areas  of  "relevancy”  and  the  "general"  aspects. 

The  SAC  unit  managers  surveyed  showed  significantly 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection 
and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  in  the  areas  of  "relevancy" 
and  "effectiveness . ” 


Desearch  Question  Number  Two 

In  which  areas  of  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection 
and  Readiness  Evaluation  System  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
operational  unit  managers  negative? 

Neither  the  ADC  nor  SAC  unit  managers  surveyed 
showed  significantly  negative  attitudes  toward  any  of  the 

areas  of  the  present  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness 
Evaluation  System. 


m 
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&•  -earch  Questing  Number.  T  voe 

What  is  the  overal  attitude  of  the  operational  unit 
v  lagers  toward  the  presen  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readi- 
r.  ?s  Evaluation  System? 

The  ove;-  all  attitu.  \*  for  both,  the  ADC  and  SAC  unit 
re  .lagers  surveyed  was  sign'  "icantly  positive  toward  the 
p. \)sent  Air  Force  Inspect!  ;  and  Read; ness  Evaluation  System# 

?•  search  Question  Number  ?<  ;v 

Is  there  a  signifi'  .nt  difference  between  the 
c  titudes  of  ADO  unit  mana,  .rs  and  SAC  unit  managers  toward 
t:  present  Air  Force  Inspv  vtion  and  Readiness  Evaluation 

f ,  ,:tem? 


There  was  not  a  significant  difference  in  the 
f .  /erall"  attitudes  of  ADC  :\nd  SAC  unit’ managers  toward  the 
p  .'Sent  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 
■  .item#  However,  there  wa :  a  significant  difference  in 
i:  titude  toward  two  areas  .,f  the  insp  -ction  and  evaluation 
system. 
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In  the  area  of  the  "criticality"  of  inspections  and 
evaluations,  SAC  unit  managers  displayed  a  significantly 
more  positive  attitude  than  did  the  ADC  unit  managers.  The 
attitude  of  the  ADC  unit  managers  tended  to  be  more  negative, 
while  the  attitude  of  SAC  unit  managers  tended  to  be  neutral. 

In  the  area  of  the  "efficiency"  of  inspections  and 
evaluations,  ADC  unit  managers  displayed  a  significantly 
irore  positive  attitude  than  did  the  SAC  unit  managers.  The 


attitude  of  ADC  unit  man  ’,ers  tended  to  be  positive,  while 
the  attitude  of  SAC  unit  nanagers  tended  to  be  negative. 


Chapt  •  4 


SOME  (  "ALITATIVE  INFER:  .CES  OF  THE  SURVEY, 

.‘r  'MMARY  OF  FINAL  <  -NCLUSIONS,  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  •  UTURE  RESEARCH 

The  findings  presented  o  this  point  in  the  study 
have  been  only  those  supportable  from  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  scored  surveys.  However,  attitudes  cannot 
be  completely  characterized  in  yurely  quantitative  terms; 
nor  can  they  bo  precisely  defied  as,  or  limited  to,  a 
point  on  a  scale.  Therefore,  t,  -fore  drawing  any  final 
conclusions  or  discussing  implications  for  future  study, 
the  authors  present  some  qualit  .tive  impressions  left  by 
this  research, 

QUALITATIVE  INFERENCES 

The  inferences  drawn  by  the  authors  from  this 
research  were  influenced  in  two  ways  *  First,  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  genuine  interest  in  the  research 
subject  shown  by  the  operational  unit  managers  who  v;ere 
sampled.  The  additional  comments  supplied  by  many  of  the 
respondents  were  quite  thought!  ;1  and  of  great  value  in  the 
qualitative  at:, lysis.  The  authors  would  be  remiss  in  their 
duties  as  researchers  if  these  two  aspects  of  the  study 
were  not  discussed. 
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The  authors  felt  V  at  a  significant  degree  of 
inters • :  was  reflected  In  he  subject  of  inspections  and 
evalu?'  '.ons  by  the  operational  unit  managers  surveyed.  This 
inter c c  was  inferred  by  t  2  authors  from  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  completed  survt  3  returned  and  the  large  number 
of  additional  comments  inr  *.uded  by  the  respondents.  Ninety 
sample  surveys  were  mailer'  to  selected  job  positions  within 
ADC  an:.  SAC.  A  date  was  c  tablished,  due  to  the  research 
timetable,  such  that  no  st  veys  could  be  included  in  the 
statistical  analysis  which  were  returned  after  this  date. 
Sixty-.  ;ur  surveys  were  returned  prior  to  the  deadline  and 
four  v?;-re  returned  after  t'  e  deadline.  Only  one  survey  was 
return:  1  with  a  refusal  to  participate.  The  total  of  68 
complc.  '.d  surveys  returned  provided  the  authors  with  a 
participation  rate  of  over.  75  percent.  Most  research 
designers  indicate  that  a  >0  to  60  percent  participation 
rate  is  the  most  which  can  be  expected  from  impersonal  (not 
addressed  to  individuals  by  name)  surveys.1  The  authors 
inferred  from  this  high  response  rate  that  the  working  level 
managers  were  highly  interested  in'  research  dealing  with 
the  inspection  system. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  gratifying  response  which 
the  survey  received  was  a  questionnaire  returned  by  an  ADC 
maintenance  supervisor.  In  lieu  of  merely  completing  the 
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survey  himself,  th-s  officer  had  the  survey  completed  by 
his  com  unication;:-  electronics  maintenance  officer,  a 
Second  Meutenant  Ith  eight  months  experience  in  the  field, 
and  als-  by  his  NC  aC  of  Quality  Control,  a 'Master  Sergeant 
with  17  years  expo.  \ence.  He  did  this  t:o  provide  the 
authors  v?ith  a  com  orison  by  experience  levels.  The 
sergean ■  scored  ah.  /e  the  hypothesized  medians  in  all  areas 
and  had  an  overall  ;core  of  126,  which  was  significantly 
above  the  hypothes  f-ed  median  of  104.  The  lieutenant's 
scores  v  ere  below  ; he  hypothesized  medians  in  all  areas 
except  'efficiency1  and  "general.41  The  lieutenant’s  overall 
score  was  99,  as  Co- spared  to  the  hypothesized  median  of 
104.  A! 'chough  no  :: -,-al  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  only 
one  response  of  th:  ;  sort  and  this  resp^ftse  was  not  received 
in  time  to  be  incli-  'ed  in  the  quantitative  analysis,  it  does 
exemplify  the  typiv  lly  participative  indulgence  which  the 
survey  received  fx*<  the  managers  in  the  field. 

Section  II 3.  of  the  survey  provided  space  in  which 
the  unit  managers  C3uld  write  additional  comments  about 
either  the  Air  Force  inspection  program  or  the  survey  itself. 
Of  the  63  surveys  returned,  29,  or  almost  one-half,  had 
additional  comments «  There  were  over  twice  as  many  unfavor¬ 
able  comments  as  favorable  concerning  present  inspection 
programs,  although  the  scores  of  the  surveys  with  additional 
comments  were  evenly  divided  above  and  below  the  overall 
median  score.  The  authors  felt  that  this  ratio  of  unfavor¬ 
able  tofavorableceinments  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
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human  tendency  to  verbalize  more  often  upon  r.he  negative 
aspects  of  a  subject  than  upon  its  positive  aspects.  How~ 
ever,  the  r  ast  recurrent  comments  tended  to  .-reinforce  the 
quantitative  findings  of  the  previous  chapter. 

Of  the  favorable  comments,  the  one  xpressed  most 
often  by  both  the  ADC  and  SAC  managers  was  the  idea  that 
inspections  and/or  evaluations  of  the  operating  activities 
by  an  outside  source  was  both  necessary  and  useful  to  them 
as  managers*  The  managers  felt  that  a  yearly  inspection 
kept  them  more  aware  of  all  aspects  of  their  jobs.  These 
comments  confirmed  the  significantly  positive  scores  for 
both  ADC  and  SAC  managers  in  the  area  of  “relevancy"  and  -in 
their  overall  attitude  toward  inspections  and  evaluations. 

The  most  frequent  unfavorable  comment;  of  the  ADC 
managers  was  concerned  with  the  fact  that  ten  often  too 
much  of  the  inspection  or  evaluation  report  is  involved  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  noncompliance  with  administrative 
"technicalities."  The  most  frequent  unfavorable  comment  of 
the  SAC  managers  was  that  there  were  too  many  inspections 
and  evaluations,  often  occurring  too  close  together.  The 
SAC  managers  seem  to  feel  that  too  many  different  agencies 
at  different  Air  Force  levels  were  conducting  similar  types 
of  inspections.  These  comments  seemed  to  have  been 
reflected  in  the  scores  of  the  ADC  managers  tending  to  be 
lower  in  tho  area  of  "criticality"  and  the  scores  of  the  SAC 
managers  tending  to-be  lower  in  the  area  of  "efficiency." 
These  comments  also  seemed  to  reinforce  the  differences 
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found  in  the  attitude  scores  of  the  managers  in  the  two 
commands  toward  the  "criticality’’  and  "efficiency"  areas. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  subject  for  this  research  effort  was  originally 
developed  from  a  research  proposal  submitted  to  this  school 
from  an  Air  Force  major  command  staff  agency.  A  similar 
proposal  was  also  submitted  from  the  functional  area  of 
maintenance.  Both  original  proposals,  however,  suggested 
that  the  attitudes  of  the  managers  at  the  working  level  were 
very  negative  toward  present  inspection  and  readiness 
evaluation  programs.  These  proposals  further  suggested  that 
students  should  undertake  an  evaluation  of  present  programs 
with  the  research  hypothesis  being  to  prove  present  programs 
as  ineffective,  inefficient,  and  overly  costly. 

The  authors  decided,  however,  that  an  objective 
measurement  of  the  attitudes  of  operational  unit  managers 
toward  present  inspection  and  evaluation  programs  would  be  a 
more  logical  point  at  which  to  initiate  research  on  this 
subject.  An  evaluative  research  effort  made  prior  to  an 
objective  attitude  determination  could  have  been  based  upon 
an  inaccurate  assumption  as  to  this  attitude.  In  fact,  the 
results  of  the  research  presented  in  this  study  deny  the 
existence  of  any  o~erwhelmingly  negative  attitude  of  unit 
managers  toward  present  inspection  and  evaluation  programs. 
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Qu&vL  .t  p  t  te,  gang.lusApns 

,  The  authors  of  this  study  measured  the  attitudes  of 
open-  i.onal  unit  managers  in  two  ma  jor  commands  toward 
presc  ■  c  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 
Progress#  Measurements  were  made  both  as  to  an  "overall" 
attir  -.le  and  as  to  the  attitude  in  certain  critical  sub- 
areas  The  authors  concluded  that  the  overall  attitude  of 
ADC  a  :1  SAC  unit  managers  was-  significantly  positive  toward 
the  p.  osent  system.  No  significantly  negative  attitudes 
were  rated  in  any  of  the  critical  sub-areas  measured.  There 
was  !•..)  significant  difference  in  the  overall  attitudes  of 
the  /•/: C  and  SAC  unit  managers  toward  the  inspection  and 
readi'/.:ss  evaltwtion  system,  although  significant,  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  in  the  areas  of  "criticality"  and  "effi- 
cieno  V 

Combi  -  )d  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
State-:  )nt  of  Conclusions 

Overall,  the  objectives  and  implementation  proce¬ 
dures  of  present  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness 
Evaluation  Programs  are  positively . accepted  by  operational 
unit  managers.  By  and  large,  these  managers  feel  that  these 
progr-  ms  are  relevant  to  the  management  control  and 
informational  needs  of  operational  activities.  Although  no 
stron  ly  negative  attitudes  were  noted,  some  "dissatisfiers" 
do  exist.  From  the  comments  received,  it  is  evident  that 
most  managers  include  "staff  assistance  visits"  within  the 
inspection  and  evaluation  system.  When  these  assistance 


visits  are  included,  the  managers  have  a  tendency  to  feel  . 

"overinspected *  ’  When  they  feel  "over inspected”  they  feel 

«  < 

that  higher  level  management  is  not  trusting  them  to  manage 

their  activity  .  competently,  or  with  any  degree  of  devi.- 

:  .  *  , 

ation  from  nor:  or  for  longer  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time 

without  an  on-s Ite  inspection.  This  feelings  of  "over- 

1 

inspection"  causes  the  SAC  managers  to  surmise  that  so  many 

z 

visits  to  the- operating  units  cannot  possibly  be  efficient 

i 

in  light  of  the  time  they  themselves  spend  preparing  for  tie 

visits  and  answering  reports  and  in  light  of  the  travel  tr 

of  the  inspectors.  This  same  feeling  of  "over inspection" 

1 

prompts  the  ADC  managers  to  surmise  that  many  of  the  items 

I 

i 

examined  and  reported  by  "inspectors"  (again  including  staff 

assistance  people)  are  in  areas  of  administrative  techni- 

* 

calities  and  not  critical  to  a  unites  actual  operational 
mission  capability.  These  factors  often  lead  to  a  "satis¬ 
factory"  operational  rating  followed  by  page  upon  page  of 
discrepancy  items  in  the  reports  of  inspections  and 
evaluations.  This  causes  the  questioning  of  the  "satis¬ 
factory"  rating  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  reports,  1 
both  at  the  unit  level  and  above.  1  : 

A  consensus  statement  of  the  attitude  of  these  ’ 

J  > 

c,  rational  unit  managers  would  seem  to  be  the  following/ 

Yes,  wo  need  an  objective  inspection  and  evaluation 
of  our  operational  capability  at  least  once "each  year. 

We  appreciate  the  effect  this  method  has'  upon  directin’ 
our  attention  to  the  overall  mission,  and  our  unit's 
ability  to  accomplish  its  assigned  portion  of  !thnt 
mission.  However,  too  many  visits  and  too  much  emphafc.s 
on  administrative  items  dilute  this  attention 


I 


I 


i 
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concentrating  effect.  Opc?.' itional  factors  should 
•continue  td  be  inspected  a  :\  evaluated.  However, 
administrative  compliance  ?tails  should  be  handled 
ly  truly  "assistance"  oric  ::ed  visits.  This  would 
provide  a  needed  simplifir  ■'.ion.  of  the  system  and  a 
•'  b.jne£icial  purification  of  phe  reporting  process. 

i  f  .  • 

i  *  j  i 

IMPLICATIONS  for  :  jt;ure  research 

4  '  I 

!  A  number  of  future  res  -itch  efforts  concerning  the 

i  i 

subject  of  the  Air  Force  inspe’  -“.ion  system  may  be  implied 

1  '  !  |  '  . 

from  this  study.  Two  such  eff«  uts,  however,  would  seem  the 

i  1 

riext  f.iost  logical  steps  in  an  <  ^iective.  methodical  analysis 
of  the  inspection  system'..  It  :'  ;  cautioned  that  sublectiv-- 

i  i  . 

{evaluations  basec}  upon  prematir  e ' assumptions  have  no  place- 

in  modern  scientific  mandgemerh  analysis. 

:  -  1  .  • 

One  such'  follow-on  stur/  would  be  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  attitude  findings  of  operating  levei  managers  which  ha/e 
been  {concluded  by ‘these  authiri  .  More  powerful  nonparame-  :ic 
statistical  te.sts  could  be  used  qn  the  same  data  collected 
by  this  study.  Proceeding  furl-,  .sr  along  these  same  lines, 
researchers  Willing  to  assumfe  interval  scaling  for  this  data 

■,  •  ■  .  ■  i 

fcould  apply  ithe  very  powerful  parametric  statistical  tests. 
.Following  a  slightly  different1 approach,  a  future  researcher 

might  wish  to  measure  the .attitudes  of  an  analogous  sample 

! 

.population  using  a. different  type  of  attitude  scale,  such  as 

,  i  ' 

a  semantic  differential  scale.  In  any  of  these  cases  the 
results  and  coriclusionsi  of  the  luture  research  could  then  be 

.  i 

compared 'with  the  findings  .of  this  study, 

.  i  '  a  *" 

‘  v 

,  A  second  folloy-on  approach  which  would  be  most 
logical  would  be  the  undertaking  'of  a  similar  attitude 


i 


* 
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survey  of  operation  1  managers  at  higher  organizational 
levels  within  the  b  r  Force.  For  instance,  a  survey  of  the 
overall  attitudes  r*  :l  of  attitudes  pertaining  to  the  critical 
areas  defined  by  th  3  study  could  be  undertaken  with  a  sample 
population  of  Air  ;  -roe  managers  at  the  major  command  level. 

A  correlation  test  ould  then  be  made  using  the  scores  from 
the  major  command  1  /el  obtained  in  that  study  and  the  scores 
from  the  operation^:  unit  level  obtained  in  this  study. 

With  information  available  as  to  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  the  insp.  otion  system  at  both  levels,  an 
objective  evaluatio  ,  of  the  inspection  system  could  be  made 
which  could  include  precise  factual  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinement s  to  the  system. 


APPENDIX  A 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


i>ealv. 

AT1K 


DEPARTMENT  C*  THE  AIR  FORCE 
AIR  FORCE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  <AU> 
WRIGHTPATTERSON  AIR  FO'iCE  BASE.  OHIO  43433 

™  SLGR/SLSR  -72A/Maj  Kestler/Autovon  737-7769 
*»  Inspectio  System  Attitude  Survey 


1.  The  a',  .ached  questionnaire  has  been  developed  to 
collect  d. i a  which  will  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  a 
thesis  by  '.:wo  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  School 
of  System,  and  Logistics.  Tho  purpose  of  this  research 

\ is  to  provide  information  for  evaluating  the  attitudes 
of  manage  s  in  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command  toward 
the  press.-  c  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Readiness  Evaluation 
System. 

.'2.  As  a  ratter  of  convenience,  the  information  requested 
is  to  be  . ntered  on  the  attached  questionnaire..  There 
has  been  r.o  attempt  made  to  identify  specific  individuals 
completin',  the  questionnaire.  Please  complete  all  items 
as  requested.  You  are,  of  course,  free  to  add  any  com¬ 
ments  which  you  may  wish  to  provide.  HQ  USAF  Survey 
Control  V  mber  HQ 72-24  has  been  assigned  to  this  question¬ 
naire.  h.wever,  completion  of  the  questionnaire  is 
voluntary « 

3.  A  pre- addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 

.  convenience  in  returning  the  questionnaire.  It  is 
requested  that  the  questionnaire  be  returned  within  one 
week  of  receipt.  .  . 

4. -  Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  contribute  to 
this  study. 


COMMANDANT. 


RAY\W.  AJ.VORD,  Colohel,  USAF 
Depthfy  Dr- an 
School  c.!  Systems  and  Logistics 


2  Atch 

1 .  Questionnaire 
2*  Envelope 


SfriHgtb  Th  ough  Knowltd&t 


Si-  "‘'ION  I 


PI.  >.se  complete  each  of  the  following: 

1 .  Present  duty  AFS1" 

2 .  Present  grade 

3.  Grade  of  present.  UDL  position 

4.  Level  of  assiguiiK.it  (Div  ,Hq,  Wg,  Grp,  fqd,  etc.) 

5.  Present  job  title. 

6.  Length  of  time  puisent  job  or  similar  Job  held 


Sir "CION  II 

Directions:  On  the  following  pages  are  statements  concerning  your 
fe  lings  toward  selected  areas  of  the  Aii  orce  Inspection  and 
Re- illness  Evaluation  System.  Read  each  s.ntement  carefully  and 
th* a  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  agr. :  or  disagree  with  it  by 
dr -.wing  a  circle  around  the  letter(s)  which  best  represents  your 
attitude.-  Please  respond  to  each  stateme. 

SA  -  STRONGLY  AGREE  J.  .'trongly  agree  with 

tha  statement. 

j  agree  with  the  statement, 
in  r  not  so  strongly. 

I  agree  with  the  statement, 
lut  only  partially. 

1  cannot  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  statement. 

3  disagree  with  the  statement, 
hut  only  partially. 

J  disagree  with  the  statement, 
but  not  so  strongly. 

I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  statement. 


TD  -  TEND  TO  DISAGREE 

D  -  DISAGREE 

SD  -  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A  -  AGREE 

TA  -  TEND  TO  AGREE 

N  -  NEUTRAL 


4 


mm t 

! 
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E 

SA  A  TA  K 

TD 

■  D 

SD 

mm 

STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO  NEW. 

TEND  TO 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

IIS 

AGREE  AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

r 

1.  Information  in  inspection'  repc 

.  on  my  unit 

$ 

* 

is  a  significant  aid  in  evaluating 

.  degree  of 

f* 

& 

accomplishment  of  my  assigned  miss: 

SA 

A 

T. 

N 

TD 

D 

S.) 

i 

2.  The  information  in  inspection 

•■orts  on 

i 

other  units  is  a  significant  aid  i: 

'.proving  my 

management  methods. 

SA 

A 

T, 

N 

TD 

D 

Si) 

ft 

1 

3.  Inspections  identify  deficient 

.nagement 

|l 

practices . 

SA 

A 

T 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

la' 

4.  Inspections  and  evaluations  !•;' 

:ify  the 

i 

causes  of  deficient  management  pra- 

.-.es. 

SA 

A 

T 

N 

TD 

D 

s-.t 

1 

fy 

5.  Inspections  and  evaluation  fd- 

'gs  provide 

£ 

facts  upon  which  corrective  action.. 

■iould  be 

1 

!" 

p 

based , 

SA 

A 

I, 

N 

TD 

D 

C’*\ 

6.  I  feel  that  inspection  and  eve 

ation  provides 

a  valid  measure  of  my  units  ability 

SA 

A 

7: 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

I 

7.  Inspection  ground  rules  are  si 

that  they 

* 

I 

1 

are  easily  adapted  to  the  mission  p 

. uliar  to 

! 

1 

my  unit. 

, 

SA 

A 

T  . 

N 

TD 

D 

SI'  i 

i 

8.  Problems  existing  prior  to  th. 

•ispection 

£; 

should  be  brought  to  the  attention 

the 

i 

s»f 

inspection  team. 

t 

SA 

A 

N 

TD 

D 

<:> 

6 

9.  Coordination  at  higher  levels 

:r.ds  to  keep 

1 

overinspection  and  inspection  over? 

•  and 

duplication  at  a  minimum. 

SA 

A 

•  V 

N 

TD 

D 

’  i 

[ 

10.  The  time  spent  preparing  for 

undergoing 

inspections  and  evaluations  is  not 

■'.trimental 

1 

&' 

to  unit  mission  accomplishment. 

SA 

A 

'i  \ 

N 

TD 

D 

Si) 

1 

St 

11.  The  time  spent  in  replying  to 

'.spection 

& 

$• 

reports  is  time  well  spent. 

SA 

A 

V. 

N 

TD 

D 

cn 

*,*? 

& 

12.  Inspection  report  format  indi: 

■es  clearly 

the  deficiencies  of  my  unit  and  rc 

’res  no 

1 

further  interpretation  of  regulat.i’ 

•  and  manuals. 

SA 

A 

?  \ 

N 

TD 

D 

r-i 

f 

13.  Outstanding  management  practi* 

>  are  often 

,  written-up  so  other  units  can  bene: . 

•.  from  these 

practices. 

SA 

A 

/ 

N 

TD 

D 

i 

;  * 

* 

fc-, .. 

'  «>  '  . 
i 

/A 

9 

<r 

SA  A  TA 

H  TD 

D 

< 

:) 

STROK!  hY  AGREE  TEND  TO  N 

CRAL  tend  to 

DISAGREE 

STR 

:<gly 

agr  :::  agree 

disagree 

DIS 

:';REE 

14.  Inspection  and  evaluation'  t 

as  attempt  to 

concc  -.crate  on  area-:  critical  to 

he  assigned 

missi-.n  rather  than  ’in  less  crit 

nl  areas. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

15.  inspections  ass.*  evaluation? 

.re  normally  con- 

duett:’,  quickly  and  o .  Ciciently , 

■  as  to  cause  as 

littl :  detraction  ft. ms  daily  act. 

i ties  as  possible, 

,  SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

16.  The  inspectors  are  general; 

■.;ell  qualified 

and  experienced  in  their  areas  c . 

assignment . 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

17.  The  augraentees  assigned  to 

rge  evaluations 

do  not  degrade  the  quality  of  to 

inspection. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

18,  Operational  unU's  are  evali 

."ud  against 

current  operating  standards. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

19.  ?’.ien  asked  to  provide  augr 

, ion  for  inspect¬ 

tion  teams,  I  send  ;.sy  most  quail 

ed  personnel 

whenever  possible. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

20.  "nit  morale  d*'  .  not  suffer 

'..•cause  of  the 

numbers  of  inspe_t'  3  arid  evals 
yearty. 

i.ons  required. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

21.  i  find  it  easy  to  get  my  po 

•le  motivated 

for  inspections  and  ^valuations. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

22.  The  primary  purpose  of  ins; 

■tions  is  nor  the 

insuring  of  detailc-e  compliance 
and  directives. 

■..th  regulations 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

23.  The  objective  of  the  inspe*.  . 

ion  and  evaluation 

system  is  the  gathering  of  factv 

1,  relevant  infor- 

mation  upon  which  management  act 
higher  authority  are  based. 

■an  by  myself  and 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

24.  The  findings  resulting  from 

inspections  and 

evaluations  are  factual,  objecti' 

■a  and  impartial. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

25.  The  most  critical  deficient 

as  ’’those  which 

will  require  my  most  immediate  . 

.entiou"  are 

readily  identifyabl  ■  when  the  f 

.ings  are 

presented  in  the  in  -pection  and 

valuation  reports. 

SA 

A 

TA 

N 

TD 

D 

SD 

26.  The  inspection  and  evaluat-’  vs  system  has  adapted 
to  tie  changing  operational  envi  onment.  SA  A  TA  N  TD  D  SD 
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SEC  ON  III 


Dir  itions:  This  section  is  provided  so  that  you  may  3dd  any 
add  ' ional  information  about  the  r -esent  Air  Force  Inspection 
and  .eadiness  Evaluat  ion  System  yo  •  feel  was  not  adequately 
cov.  ad  by  the  preceding  statement 


Favorable  Aspects: 


Unf.  ;orable  Aspects: 


APPENDIX  B 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  EACH 


SURVEY  STATEMENT 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  appendix  contai  s,  in  the  form  of  histograms,  a  graphic 
ri  resentation  of  the  respo-  os  to  each  of  the  questions  contained 
in  the  surv.ey  instrument.  ■  estions  arc  grouped  into  the  six  areas; 
relevancy,  criticality,  eff\  -tiveness,  efficiency,.  flexibility,  and 
general;  evaluated  in  the  t!  sis.  Responses  from  Strategic  Air  Command 
(S/.C)  and  Aerospace  Defense  'ommand  (ADC)  have  been  displayed  separately 
to  allow  for  visual  compari'-  ns. 


RELEVANCY 


6 


1.  Information  in  inspection  reports  on  my  unit  is  a  significant  aid 
in  evaluating  the  degree  of  accomplishment  of  my  assigned  mission. 

no.  of  responses 


7.  Inspection  ground  rules  are  such  that  they  are  easily  adapted  to  t!; 
mission  peculiar  to  my  unit.. 

no,  of  responses 


STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO  NEUTRAL  TEND  TO  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 
AGREE  AGREE  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 

23.  The  objective  of  the  inrr  f.tion  and  evaluation  system  is  the.  gathering 
of  factual,  relevant  informa-.;  n  upon  which  management  action  by  myself 
and  higher  authority  are  bast- 


no.  of  responses 


Reproduced  from 
.»•*»  available  - - 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 


AGREE  TEND  T u 
AGREE 


NEUTRAL  TEND  TO 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE  STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


CRH  ICALITY 
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14.  Inspection  and  evaluation  tec  :■>  attempt  to  concentrate  on  areas 
critical  to  the  assigned  mission  i\  .:her  than  on  less  critical  areas. 


no.  of  responses 


AGfirii  AGREE  DISAGREE  DISAv  :.EE 

22.  The  primary  purpose  of  inspections  is  not  the  insuring  of  detailed 
compliance  with  regulations  and  directives. 
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25.  The  most  critical  deficiencies  "those jwhich  will  require  my  most 
immediate  attention"  are  readily  identifyable  when  the  findings  are 
presented  in  the  inspection  and  evaluation  reports. 


1 1 

no.  of  responses 

i 


i 


i 


i 


f* 


I 


% 


I 


STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO,  NEUTRAL  TEND  TO 


AGREE 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


DISAGREE  STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


i 


I  JLJU 1.XL— i iAL_L-— IXL-L INI.  I _ C*JLJ- 

STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO  NEUTRAL  TEND  10  DISAGREE 
AGREE  AGREE  DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 


13.  Outstanding  management  practices  are  often  v;rt tten-up  so  other  units 
can  benefit  from  these  practices. 


no.  of  responses 
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15.  Inspections  and  evaluations  are  normally  conducted  quick!/  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  detraction  from  daily  activities  as 
possible. 

no.  of  responses 


19«  When  asked  to  provide  augmentation  for  inspection  teams,  i  send 
my  most  qualified  personnel  whenever  possible. 

no.  of  responses 


EFFICIENCY 
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3*  Inspection;,  identify  de  ficient  management  practices, 
no.  of  response;. 


AGREE  AG  RE':  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 

4.  Inspections.  and  evaluations  identify  the  causes  of  defici  nt 
management  practices. 

no.  of  t  -.sponses 


AGREE  AGREE  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 


5.  Inspections  and  evaluation  findings  provide  facts  upon  which 
corrective  actions  should  be  based. 

no.  of  responses 


STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO  NEUTRAL  TEND  TO  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 
AGREE  AGREE  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 

8.  Problems  existing  prior  to  the  inspection  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  inspection  team. 

no.  of  responses 


STRONGLY 
GREE 


AGREE 


TEND  TO 
AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


TEND  TO 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


STRONv  LY 
DISAGREE 


STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO 
AGREE  AGREE 


NEUTRAL  TEND  TO  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 
DISAGREE  DISAGREE 


GENERAL 


2.  The  information  in  inspection  reports  on  other  units  is  a  signif 
icant  aid  in  improving  my  management  methods. 

no.  of  responses 


STRONGLY  AGREE  TEND  TO  NEUTRAL  TEND  TO  DISAGREE  STRO,'  Y 
AGREE  AGREE  DISAGREE  .'ISAC.-'.E 

16.  The  inspectors  are  generally  well  qualified  and  experienced  in 
their  areas  of  assignment, 
no.  of  responses 


[foil 


iSHSal 


STRONGLY 
GREE 


TEND  TO 
AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


TEND  TO 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


STRON  LY 
DISAC  \EE 


20.  .Unit  moroie  does  not-  suffer  bee 
and  evaluations  required  yearly. 

no.  of  responses 


24.  The  findings  resulting  from  inspections  and  evaluations  are  factual, 
objective  and  impartial. 

no.  of  responses 


AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND  RAW  SCORES 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

.  t 

Relevancy  Scores  ADC  Survey 

•  5 

Test  used*  Sign  Test 

Giveni  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  16 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  aboye 


23 


y  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  7 

N  «  30 


H0»  Median  £  16  , 

Hxi  Median  >  16 

1 

Level  of  significance  =  .05  , 

S 

Required  probability t  P(y<7[HQ) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N  =  30)  =  ,0026 

i 

Conclusion!  .0026  <  .05,  therefore,  reject  HQ,  accept 


J 


*1 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Efficiency  Scores  ADC  Survey 
Test  usedi  Sign  Test 

Given*  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  24 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  -  19 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  10 

N  =  29 

Hq«  Median  24 
H^i  Median  >  24 

Level  of  significance  =  .05 

Required  probability*  P(y<Ll0jHo) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N  =  29)  =  .0680 

Conclusion*  .0680  >.05,  therefore,  cannot  reject  H0 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Effectiveness  Scores  ADC  Survey 
Test  used*  Sign  Test 

Given*  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  24 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  20 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  11 

N  *  31 

Hg*  Median  <  24 
H^«  Median  >  24 

Level  of  significance  =  .05 

Required  probability*  P(yf£ll  H0) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N«  31)  =  .0748 

Conclusion*  .0748  >.05,  therefore,  cannot  reject  H0 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Flexibility  Scores  ADC  Survey 
Test  used i  Sign  Test 

Given?  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  *=  8 

x  =*  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  13 
y  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  ®  14 

N  »  27 

H0i  Median  *=  8 
Hi  i  Median  £  8 

Level  of  significance  «=  ,05/2  «  .025 

Required  probability?  P(x£13|hq) 

Binomial  probability  (p*=.5,  N«27)»  .4999 

Conclusion!  .4999 >.025,  therefore,  cannot  reject  H0 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

General  Scores  ADC  Survey 
Test  used  i  Sign  Test 

Giveni  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  20 

x  **  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  20 
y  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  8 

N  =  28 

H0t  Median  20 
<  Hi i  Median  >  20 

Level  of  significance  =  *05 

Required  probability:  P(y£8|H0) 

Binomial  probability  (p  *=  .5,  N  *=  28)  **  .0178 


Conclusion*  .0178  <.05,  therefore,  reject  Hot  accept  Hi 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Overall  Scores  ADC  Survey 
Test  usedi  Sign  Test 

Glvent  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =104 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  21 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  10 

N  =  31 

H0i  Median  104 
H^s  Median  >104 

Level  of  significance  =  ,05 

Required  probability!  P(y<10jHo) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N  =  31)  =  .0354 

Conclusion!  .0354  <,05,  therefore,  reject  H0,  accept 
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Research  Quest! one  1,  2,  and  3 

ReleyfingH-Scoireg  sac,,  Suryey. 

Test  used i  Sign  Test 

Given*  Hypothesized  median  -score  (neutral)  =  16 

x  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  16  =  25 
y  =  random  variable*  number  of  scores  below  16  *=  6 

N  *  31 

K^s  Median  16 
Hji  Median  >16 

Level  of  significance  *=  .05 

Required  probability*  P(y<6jH0) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N  «  31)  «=  .0004 


Conclusion*  .0004  < .05*  therefore,  reject  H0,  accept 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Criticality  Scores,  SAC  Survey 
Test  used i  Sign  Test 

Given*  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  -  12 

x  *=  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  13 
y  =>  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  «=  12 

N  =  25 

H0*  Median  =  12 
HU  Median  /  12 

Level  of  significance  =  .05/2  «=>  ,025 

Required  probability*  P(y.£l2}H0) 

Binomial  probability  (p  <=  .5,  N  »  25)  =>  .4999 

Conclusion*  .4999  }  .025,  therefore,  cannot  reject  HQ 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Efficiency  Scores  SAC  Survey 
Test  used i  Sign  Test 

Given!  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  «=  24 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  »  11 
y  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  «=  17 

N  =  28 

H0i  Median  ^  24 
H^s  Median  <  24 

Level  of  significance  =  .05 

Required  probability!  P(x^ll|H0) 

Binomial  probability  (p  *=  .5,  N  =  28)  «=  .1725 

Conclusion!  .1725 >.05,  therefore,  cannot  reject  H 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Effectiveness  Scores  VAC.  Survey 
Test  used*  Sign  Test 

Given*  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  24 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  2l 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =10 

N  »  31 

H0*  Median  24 
H^i  Median  >  24 

Level  of  significance  **  *05 

Required  probability*  P(y^l0|Ho) 

Binomial  probability  (p  «  .3,  N  »  3l)  ■  .0354 

Conclusion*  .0354  <.05,  therefore,  reject  Hc,  accept  Hx 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

Flexibility  Scores.  SAC  Survey 
Test  used*  Sign  Test 

Giveni  Hypothesized  median  score  (neutral)  =  8 

x  «  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  «  12 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  10 

N  «  24 

H0i  Median  <L  8 
Median  >  8 

Level  of  significance  =  «05 

Required  probability*  P(y^l0|Ho) 

Binomial  probability  (p  =  .5,  N  =24)  =  .2706 

Conclusion*  .2706  >.05,  therefore,  cannot  reject  HQ 


I 


1 


»  A 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3  ,! 


Test  used i  Sign  Test 

Given i  Hypothesized  median  score  (neptral)  =20 


x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  =  17 
y  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  belo&  =  11 

*  N  =  2.8  ' 


Hq«  Median  iL  20 
li^  *  Median  >  20 

Level  of  significance  =  .05 


Required  probability*  P(y^lljH0) 

*  i 

Binomial  probability  (p  «  .5,  N  =  28)  =  ,.1725 

i 

I 

'  i 

Conclusion*  .1725  >.05,  therefore,  cannot  reject  HQ 

i 
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Research  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 

l 

»  1  • 

Overall  Scores  SAC  Survey 

!  i  i  :  ' 

Test  usedt  Sign  Test 

Giveni  Hypothesized  mediap  score  (neutral)  =  104 

x  =  random  variable,  number  of  scores  above  *=  21 

y  =  random .variable,  number  of  scores  below  =  10 

1  N  -  33. 

i 

1  H0»  .  Median,  <  104  • 

•  i 

H^i  Median  >  104 

i 

1  ■  Levjel  of  significance  =  o05 

Required  probability »  1  P(y  10 J  H0) 

i  •  • 

Binomial  probability  (p=.5,N=3l)=  .0354 


Conclusion!  .0354  .<.05,  therefore,  reject  Hc,  accept 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 
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Research  Question  4 


Test  used i  Median  Test 

Median  Relevancy  sco.t^  for  combined  sample  =  20.5 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  <=  0 


Contingency  Table 


ADC  SAC 

32 
32 

32  32  N  «  64 

.H0i  Median  (ADC)  ^  Median  (SAC) 


Above  median 
Belov/  median 


!  15 

17 

15 

H^t  Median  (ADC)  Median  (SAC) 

Level  of  Significance  *  .10  (one-tailed  test) 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  «=  1 


Chi  Square 


N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 
(A  +  B)(C  +'D)(A  +  C)(B  +  D) 


«  .0625 

•0625  <  2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore,  cannot  reject  H0. 
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Research  Question  4 


Criticality 

Test  usedi  Median  Test 

Median  Criticality  score  for  combined  sample  =  11.5 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  «  0 

Contingency  Table  ■ 


ADC  SAC 

Above  median 
Below  median 


K0«  Median  (ADC) ^  Median  (SAC) 


12 

20 

20 

12 

32  32 


32 

32 

N  =  64 


Hi«  Median  (ADC)  <  Median  (SAC) 

Level  of  Significance  =  .10  (one-tailed  test) 
Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  1 

Chi  Square  = _ N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 

’  (A  +  3)(C  +  D)(A+  c)(B  +  D) 


«=  3.06 


3.06  >  2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore,  reject  H0. 
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Research  Question  4 


EffteLenss 

Test  usedt  Median  Test 

Median  '  fficiency  score  for  combined  sample  =  24 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  «=  7 

Contingency  Table  • 


ADC  SAC 

Above  median 
Below  median 


H0i  Median  (ADC) 

Hxi  Median  (ADC)  >  Median  (SAC) 


19 

11 

10 

17 

29  28 


Median  (SAC) 


30 

27 

N  «  57 


Level  of  Significance  =  .10  (one-tailed  test) 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  1 


Chi  Square 


N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 
(A V  B)(C  +  D)(A  +  C)(B  +  D) 


»  2.97 


2.97  >  2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore,  reject  H0. 


4 


Re: search  Question  4 
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♦ 


£££sc.tiy.enes-§. 

Test  used i  Median  Test 

Median  Effectiveness  s  sore  for  combined  sample  *#  26 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  =  6 


Contingency  Table 


ADC  SAC 

Above  median 
Below  median 


-H0i  Median  (ADC)  >  Median  (SAC) 
Hi*  Median  (ADC)  <  Median  (SAC) 


15 

13 

16 

14 

31  27 


28 

30 

N  *  58 


Level  of  Significance  «  .10  (one-tailed  test) 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  «  1 


Chi 


Square  = 


H(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 
(A  +  B)(C  +“DKA“+C>(B  +  D) 

.06 


.06  <  2?7l  ^Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore,  cannot  reject  HQ. 
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Research  Question  4 


nsxxhxm* 

Test  used*  Median  Test 

Median  Flexibility  score  for  combined  sample  *  8 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  front  sample  **  13 

Contingency  Table  • 


Above  median 
Below  median 


ADC  SAC 

27 
24 

N  »  51 


13 

14 

14 

10 

27  24 


Ho*  Median  (ADC)  si  Median  (SAC) 


Hi i  Median  (ADC)  <  Median  (SAC) 

Level  of  Significance  «  .10  (one-tailed  test) 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  1 


Chi  Square  = 


£3 


N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 
(A  +  B)(C  +  D)(A  *  C)(ii  +  D) 

.20 


.20  <2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore#  cannot  reject  H0. 
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Research  Question  4 


&£0££al 

Test  used*  Median  Test 

Median  General  score  for  combined  sample  c  21 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  *=  7 


Contingency  Table  - 


Above  median 
Below  median 


ADC  SAC 

30 
27 

N  *  57 


18 

12 

12 

15 

30  27 


Kq1  Median  (ADC)  £  Median  (SAC) 

Hi »  Median  (ADC)  >  Median  (SAC) 

Level  of  Significance  =  .10  (one-tailed  test) 


Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  1 

N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 


Chi  Square  » 


(A  +  b)(c  +  D)(A  *f  C)(B  +  D) 
.83 


.83  <  2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore#  cannot  reject  K0. 


Research  Question  4 
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Qy.g.rall, 

Test  used i  Median  Test 

Median  Overall  score  for  combined  sample  =  113 
Number  equal  to  median  and  dropped  from  sample  *=  3 

Contingency  Table  - 


Above  median 
Below  median 


ADC  SAC 

30 

31 

N  =  61 


16 

14 

13 

18 

29  32 


-H0i  Median  (ADC)  £  Median  (SAC) 

Hji  Median  (ADC)  >  Median  (SAC) 

Level  of  Significance  «  .10  (one-tailed  test) 
Degrees  of  freedom  (df)  =  1 


Chi  Square  =  N(  AD  -  BC  -  N/2)2 

(A  +  B)(C  +  D)(A  +  C)(B  +  D) 


®  .41 

•41  <2.71  (Chi  Square  critical) 
Therefore,  cannot  reject  H0. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMS 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAM  USED  TO  CALCULATE  BINOMIAL  PROBABILITY 

;  • 

50  READ:  SN,  X 
PROB  =  0 

IF(SN.EQ.O)GO  TO  60 
10  I F (X- (SN-X) )3 » 5, 5 
3  XNUM  »  SN-X 
GO  TO  25 
5  XNUM  =  X 
25  ONOM  =  0 
PROD  =  1 

30  XNUM  =  XNUM  +  1 

DNOM  a  DNOM  +  1 

PROD  =  PROD*XNUM/DNOM 

IF(XNUM-SN)30,20,20 

20  TEMP  »  PROD* (.5**X)*(.5** (SN-X)) 

X  =  X  -  1 

PROB  =  PROB  +  TEMP 
IF(X.GT.Q)GO  TO  10 
100  FORMAT (FI  0.8) 

PRINT  100,  PROB 
GO  TO  50 
60  STOP 
END 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAM  USED  TO  CALCULATE  CHI  SQUARE  STATISTIC 

10  READ:  A,  B,  C,  D 
N=A+B+C+D 
I F(A,EQ.O)GO  TO  20 
X  =  N*( (ABS (A*D-B*C) -N/ 2) **2)  ■ 

Y  =  ( (A+B)*(C+R) )*( (A+C)*(b+D) ) 

CHISQ  =  X/Y 
100  FORMAT (Ft 2. 6) 

PRINT  100,  CHISQ 
GO  TO  10 
20  STOP 


END 
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Among,  and  Guidance  of ."Management  Evaluation  Groups  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Report  to  the  Congress  >on 
General  Accounting  Office  Study.  ,  Report  #B-132900} 
January  2,  1970.  ■ 

U  .S .  Department  of  the  Air  Force ,  Headquarters  U .S «  Air  1  1 

Force.  The  Inspection  System.  Air’ Force  Regulation 
123-1.  Washington,  D.C.  6  March  1970. 

,  i 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Operational  Readiness  Inspections.  -Air  Force 
Regulation  123-6.  Washington,  D.C.-  10  June  1969. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Major  Joseph  D.  Kestler  is  a  native  of  Walden#  New 
York.  He  entered  the  Air  Force  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  in 
1957  and  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant'  in  October  1958 
upon  the  completion  of  navigator  training.  Major  Kestler 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  from  Park  College  in 
December  1968  under  operation  bootstrap.  Prior  to  his 
assignment  to  AFIT  he  was  assigned  to  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  as  a  navigator,  weapons  systems  officer,  and  weapons 
controller.  His  next  assignment  is  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam. 

Captain  Glenn  E.  Boren  is  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama..  He  received  his  commission  through  Air  Force 
Officer  Training  School  in  1967.  Captain  Boren  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  chemistry  from  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to  AFIT  Captain  Boren 
was  a  weapons  controller  with  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command. 
His  next  assignment  is  to  the  Air  Force  Munitions  School  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 
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The  student  research  conducted  at  this  school  builds,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  previous  research  efforts.  Thus,  your  comments  and/or  criticism  re¬ 
garding  this  report  are  earnestly  solicited.  Please  fold  the  completed 
sheet  so  the  return  address  is  visible  for  mailing.  COMMENTS; 
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